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Gducational News and Editorial Comment 


THE LIsts OF SELECTED AND ANNOTATED REFERENCES 
AVAILABLE AS A MONOGRAPH 


In December the School Review and the Elementary School Journal 
announced the continuance during 1934 of the lists of selected refer- 
ences in education published co-operatively in the twenty issues of 
these two journals for 1933. This issue carries the first list of the 
second annual cycle which, with only minor exceptions, is being pre- 
pared by the same specialists and published in the same sequence as 
the first cycle. 

The complete first annual cycle of twenty lists is now being made 
available in monograph form, on the assumption that many persons 
will want access to. this bibliographical material in a single perma- 
nent publication, especially as it is a scholarly service for students of 
education which is afforded in this comprehensive scope by no other 
agency in the country. The twenty lists cover practically the entire 
field of education, including such topics as the curriculum, methods 
of teaching, supervision, measurement, the different subjects of 
study, administration, organization, educational psychology, guid- 
ance, the extra-curriculum, preschool and parental education, 
kindergarten-primary education, education of teachers, and higher 
education. The usefulness of the lists is assured by the fact that the 
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more than eleven hundred selections included have been winnowed 
from the vast annual body of educational literature by almost forty 
recognized specialists in a dozen different higher institutions and 
is enhanced by annotations prepared by these specialists indicating 
the scope and significance of all items listed. As has previously been 
stated, the lists are in effect a continuance of the Record of Current 
Educational Publications, which was formerly published by the Unit- 
ed States Office of Education but which was discontinued by that 
office as a forced measure of economy. The period covered by each 
list is the interval between April 1, 1932, and the date on which copy 
was needed for the School Review or the Elementary School Journal 
in order to carry out the sequence as planned. 

The new publication bears the title Selected References in Educa- 
tion, 1933, and is issued as Number 41 of the Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monographs published in conjunction with the School Review 
and the Elementary School Journal. It conta‘is approximately two 
hundred pages, sells at go cents, and may be ordered of the Depart- 
ment of Education, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE ATTITUDES OF Two SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 
TOWARD RETRENCHMENT IN EDUCATION 


Repeatedly during the past several months we have received from 
diverse sources, usually from heads of schools or school systems, 
copies of the following letter together with a list of “Possible Fields 
of Economy in School Retrenchment,” which our informants report 
was distributed with the letter from the office of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. These documents have usually been sub- 
mitted to the editor with the suggestion that some comment on them 
be made in these pages. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


WASHINGTON 
December 19, 1932 
DEAR Sir: 
We need your help upon a difficult problem. 
Our Committee on State and Local Taxation and expenditures is being called 
upon to confer with other groups, including educational authorities, upon the gen- 
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eral problem of advisable adjustments in the budgets of school systems. One 
conference upon this subject, for which we must make ready at once, may at- 
tract considerable attention if, as seems likely, it is held under official auspices. 

One task is to determine the relative importance of items in the school budg- 
et; that is, to identify those items which best lend themselves to retrenchment 
without impairment of essential activities. 

We will be called upon, of course, to present the points of view of those who, 
while recognizing the importance of the public schools, propose that economy in 
government be obtained through discriminating appraisal of all expenditures, 
including school expenditures, and who favor the judicious apportionment of 
revenues among indispensable services as a whole, with the reduction, where 
possible, of tax levies. 

In preparation for such discussions, we must anticipate that we may meet 
ardent proponents of one or another governmental activity, whether it be educa- 
tion or something else, who favor support of that activity in preference to other 
indispensable services and are inclined to oppose any retrenchment. 

It will help if you will inform us concerning the situation in your community 
with regard to the following: 

1. The amount and nature of reductions of school costs during the past few 
years or now proposed. 

2. How were the reductions determined upon? Was any schedule devised 
as to the order of preference in reductions? Please note the attached list of items 
which have come under consideration. 

3. The extent to which retrenchments have worked injury, if any, to the 
school system. 

4. The amount of new revenues that have had to be raised through new or 
additional taxes to meet the school budget. 

5. The degree of co-operation between school authorities and civic agencies, 
especially your organization, in developing economies. 

An early statement upon these points and any other phases of local experi- 
ence in the matter of school economies likely to be of help to us in considering 
the situation from a national viewpoint will be deeply appreciated and treated 
as information for our Committee only. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun J. O’Connor, Manager 
Finance Department 


POSSIBLE FIELDS OF ECONOMY IN 
SCHOOL RETRENCHMENT 


1. Purchase of supplies. 

2. Operation of physical plant. 

3. Reduction in cost of collecting school funds and of debt service by consolida- 
tion and refunding of outstanding indebtedness where possible. 

4. Postponement of new capital outlay for buildings and replacements. 
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5. Transfer supervisors to classrooms. 
6. Simplify curriculums. 
7. Simplify overhead administration and centralize responsibility. 
8. Shorten school day one hour. 
9. Increase size of classes. 
10. Increase teaching hours. 
11. Repairs and maintenance of physical plant. 
12. Suspend automatic increases of salaries. 
13. Reduction in teachers’ salaries not to exceed ro per cent. 
14. Shorten school year not to exceed 12 per cent. 
15. Discontinue evening classes. 
16. Discontinue kindergartens. 
17. Reduce elementary-school curriculums by consolidation from eight to seven 
years. 
18. Reduce high-school curriculums by consolidation from four to three. 
19. Transfer one-third of cost of all instruction above high-school level from 
taxpayer to pupil. 
20. Impose fee on high-school students. 

The complete identity of the different copies of the letter and the 
list received from diverse sources justified the conviction that they 
are authentic. The editor felt it desirable, before venturing com- 
ment, to give Mr. O’Connor, signatory to the letter, the opportunity 
to write something more specific than the letter contains concerning 
the intent in distributing the letter and the list and to add any 
other statement that he might care to make in the light of his experi- 
ence since its distribution. For purposes here the most significant 
portions of Mr.O’Connor’s prompt reply to the editor’s letter are 
the following paragraphs. 


Briefly, we had nothing to do with the preparation of the twenty “‘possible 
fields of economy in school retrenchment.” Those questions appeared on the 
tentative agenda of the Citizens Conference on the Crisis in Education which 
President Hoover called in Washington January 5-6, 1933. Some weeks before 
the conference the Agenda Committee, composed of educators and some others, 
but not including any representative of the National Chamber, devised this list 
and sent it to the organizations that it was hoped would send representatives to 
the conference. Among the organizations to which the list was sent was the 
National Chamber. In a spirit of helpfulness and, in fact, in literal compliance 
with the request of the Conference Committee that our representatives come 
prepared to discuss the list, we sent it out to such of our member organizations 
as had experience with local budgets and school expenditures to secure some 
facts and opinions. We in no sense advocated the list or had anything to do with 
its compilation. We are not advocates of any particular item on the list. We 
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had in contemplation simply a factual report to the conference and not advocacy 
of any of the items, as, indeed, our representatives could not be empowered in 
the absence of a Chamber commitment to advocate such ideas. 

It doubtless would have saved misunderstanding if our letter had made it 
clear that the list was devised by agencies of the President’s Conference and not 


To the extent that the Conference Committee’s list may properly be con- 
sidered prejudicial to the best interests of the schools, the activity of some 
groups in circulating the list with misstatements of the Chamber’s identity with 
it is certainly open to question, not only on the score of fairness but also on ac- 
count of the advertising given to the list. 


Because this letter still left us wondering what actually is the atti- 
tude of the United States Chamber of Commerce toward education 
and whether as a body or through its board or any committee it 
had taken any position during the current depression on the ques- 
tion of expenditures for public education, a telegraphic inquiry along 
these lines was directed to Mr. O’Connor. This inquiry also brought 
a prompt response, of which we quote the major portion—a portion 
large enough to be fairly representative, we believe, of the stand- 
point described. 


No statement of objectives or policies dealing with methods of reducing 
school expenditures has been made by the Chamber Board, by any Chamber 
committee, or any Chamber department. 

We have repeatedly stated to various individuals and groups in the educa- 
tional field that we were eager to co-operate in the development of authoritative 
statements on school economies. We have asked, however, that those who are 
authorities upon pedagogical methods, as well as upon the administration of 
school funds, take the initiative with regard to identifying helpful economies 
and discountenancing injurious types of reductions in school expenditures. We 
have pointed out that there is a great need for authoritative statements to which 
local chambers and other groups can turn when seeking light upon school budg- 
ets. While we have been notified of intentions to co-operate along these lines, 
relatively nothing has eventuated. 

In our general position with regard to retrenchment in public expenditures, we 
have urged that there be intelligent and critical examination of the existing func- 
tions of state and local governments and careful scrutiny of a// items of expendi- 
ture with a view to producing efficiency and economy. We have stressed sound 
budgetary procedure, continuous control of all expenditures, and other general 
objectives in fiscal management which should be given consideration by tax- 
payers’ groups and by public officials. We have opposed tax strikes, indiscrimi- 
nate “blind” slashing and tampering, in contrast to our advocacy of continuous 
intelligent appraisal of expenditures to develop real efficiency and economy. At 
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the same time, we have opposed indiscriminate demands for more revenues 
which fail to recognize existing burdens upon taxpayers and the practicability 
of the revenue methods proposed. 

Our Committee on State and Local Taxation and Expenditures has taken the 
general position with respect to the cost of highways and of education, which 
are the two largest items of state and local expenditures, that they should be 
examined objectively in relation to other necessary services with a view to 
realizing all possible economies without impairment of efficiency. We have not 
made, and will not make, specific suggestions upon items of reduction in particu- 
lar local situations. I quote from President Harriman’s telegram [a copy of 
which was inclosed with the first letter]: ‘‘It (the Chamber) has never attempted 
to indicate any specific changes in expenditures for education, believing that to 
be a local matter to be determined by each community.” 

We receive frequent inquiries from local school bodies and other local organ- 
izations interested in expenditures and taxation. Some of these inquiries are 
upon school budgets. We have followed the general policy of referring the in- 
quirers to school officials, boards of education, chambers of commerce, and other 
local groups where intelligent and discriminating actions are reported to have 
been taken on particular problems of school expenditures, as, for instance, capi- 
tal expenditures, debt service, maintenance, supplies, etc. We have scrupulously 
refrained from dealing with technical questions of pedagogy. 

We are conscious of the fact that our interest in efficiency and economy in 
public expenditures has been misrepresented by some—including a few in the 
school field—as an indiscriminate and unintelligent assault upon functions of 
government, including education. We are conscious, too, that some groups, 
rather than face arduous and difficult but at times necessary tasks of reduction 
and expenditures, have proposed, directly or indirectly, additional taxes, nota- 
bly income taxes and sales taxes, and in their advocacy of such revenue meas- 
ures have represented that we and other business organizations are callous to 
many of the fine services, including education, that are rendered by good gov- 
ernment. 

While asserting strongly that good government must be maintained, its finan- 
cial integrity protected, and essential services supported, we have emphasized 
methods of fiscal control, discriminating examination of budgets, and the secur- 
ing of a dollar of value for a dollar of expenditure, in preference to adding to 
the tax burden of all or engaging in controversies over the shifting of taxes. 
Nevertheless, when it has appeared in some situations that retrenchment had 
been made and reasonable economies provided, and there still was need of addi- 
tional revenue, we have co-operated by providing information concerning rev- 
enue methods. We have never advocated cut for cut’s sake, although we recog- 
nize that the doctrine of ‘“‘needs must” is controlling in many communities to 
compel retrenchments rather than develop new imposts. 


The closing paragraph of the letter, not quoted, describes the co- 
operation “some few years ago”’ of the local Chamber of Commerce 
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in Indianapolis with the school city there to the end that an increase 
in the school budget was secured. It may be noted that in this in- 
stance it was the local and not the national Chamber of Commerce 
that was influential in behalf of the schools. Moreover, the incident 
antedates the educational embarrassments of the current depres- 
sion. Many ardent friends of the public schools will see lurking at 
certain points in the position of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, as stated in Mr. O’Connor’s letter, the possibilities of 
unfriendliness to educational expenditures, and at the best the stand- 
point is hardly more than a neutral one. The appropriate construc- 
tion on the statements quoted seems to be that the Chamber is not 
to be counted among the outspoken champions of public education 
during these calamitous days. 

In pronounced contrast with this noncommittal attitude of the 
Chamber of Commerce is the attitude expressed by the president of 
another of our service organizations, Joshua L. Johns, of Kiwanis, in 
addressing a recent meeting in Chicago of the International Council 
of that body. 


Child welfare today is our biggest economic problem. Your job this year will be 
to aid in salvaging the child life from an economic wreckage more widespread and 
devastating than has ever visited any people. Kiwanis must help meet the needs 
of the ever increasing leisure hours to provide diversion. Kiwanis must become 
a character-building institution. You can provide leadership which will interest 
others in this work of helping men, women, and children to get away from the 
stress and strain of economic demands, and provide less pressing problems, and 
pressing problems may be forgotten or minimized by providing means of diver- 
sion. 

Above all, during this period of hysteria, use every means possible to see that 
school budgets are not cut to the point where the child is deprived of an educa- 
tion, and thus undermine the foundation of their lives... .. For the current 
year, 1933, 2,269 schools in eleven states were closed before February 28, denying 
education to 145,700 children. By March 30, 1933, 50 counties out of 67 in 
Alabama closed their schools, affecting 81 per cent of all children in rural white 
schools. Suspension of school construction has affected at least 400,000 school 
children, who either have insufficient shelter or none at all. 

There is also a child-labor amendment up for ratification. Fifteen states have 
already ratified the amendment. It requires twenty-one more. According to the 
last federal census, there were more than two million children working in the 
United States. More than a million of these were engaged in occupations other 
than farming. 

If Congress is given full power to fix limits, regulate and prohibit the labor of 
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persons under the age of eighteen years, thousands of children can be returned to 
school and their places taken by adults now jobless. 

All codes under the NRA prohibit child labor, but these codes only provide 
temporary relief. It is needless for me to say to you that these boys and girls 
will, in a very short time, be taking our places as citizens and officers of this 
government. Whatever they are when they take our places will determine the 
kind of a government we shall have then. 

In conclusion, we revert briefly to the list of “Possible Fields of 
Economy in School Retrenchment” sent out with Mr. O’Connor’s 
letter of December 19, 1932. Many of the items in the list are mot in 
any cogent sense “possible,” by whatever agency the list was pre- 
pared. This statement is true, for example, of transferring supervi- 
sors to classrooms, discontinuing evening classes, discontinuing 
kindergartens, reducing the length of school curriculums (at a time 
when to do so would force children out on the streets), or imposing 
a fee on high-school pupils. To move in these directions would be to 
relinquish the democratic assumptions underlying our American 
civilization. It speaks well for the judgment of the Citizens’ Con- 
ference on the Crisis in Education that the list was not even taken 
up for consideration. 


JOURNALISM IN INDIANA HIGH SCHOOLS 


Associations and conventions attended by high-school pupils at 
work on school papers and annuals and by teachers who have in- 
structional or advisory responsibilities on these projects are no 
longer novelties. Many such organizations arose some years ago 
with the development of these projects as vital interests in our sec- 
ondary schools. Among the most useful of the organizations of this 
nature is the convention held annually in the autumn at Franklin 
College in Indiana, a convention that combines the meetings of the 
Indiana High School Press Association and the Indiana Journalistic 
Teachers and Advisers Association. The program includes both con- 
vention features and class work dealing with the school newspaper 
and the yearbook, added features of the instructional activity being 
“clinics” concerned with these school publications. 

During the last few years an activity of the teachers’ and advisers’ 
group has been the preparation of a course of study in journalism to 
meet the needs of high schools of the state desiring to include a 
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course in journalistic writing among elective courses in English. The 
work of the course is arranged to extend through two semesters. 
Emphasis during the first semester is on the intelligent selection and 
reading of newspapers and magazines and training in the special 
types of newspaper writing. During the second semester the work is 
done in a laboratory where the pupils apply the knowledge gained 
during the first semester to the editing of the school’ newspaper, 
magazine, annual, or a column or page in the local newspaper. The 
course outline is distributed by R. E. Blackwell of Franklin College, 
Franklin, Indiana, executive secretary of both the high-school press 
association and the teachers’ and advisers’ association. 


WHAT TEACHERS THINK OF THE EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


The rapid expansion of the extra-curriculum in late years is one 
of the most remarkable phenomena in education. Without doubt, 
activities of this type have been developed at a much greater rate 
than they have been appraised. Although proposals for evaluation 
have been made, the actual efforts in this direction have been rather 
limited and disappointing. The reluctance to enter upon valid ef- 
forts at appraisal can be explained in part by the complexities and 
difficulties of the whole problem. 

It should be no occasion for surprise that some of the efforts 
should be in the nature of short cuts to appraisal by securing the 
judgments of the merits of extra-curriculum activities or practices in 
the activities by persons who have participated in them or have 
otherwise had contact with them. The results of such investigations 
are at least interesting and, when the investigations are carefully 
made, may have some significance beyond mere interest. One recent 
investigation of this type was made in the high schools of Pittsburgh 
by Marie J. Henninger, of the Schenley High School in that city. 
The procedure used was that of securing “yes” and ‘‘no” answers to 
questions concerning clubs, home-room activities, and assembly 
programs from three groups of persons, namely, pupils in Grades 
IX-XII, teachers, and alumni. The study is reported in Pittsburgh 
Schools, a publication of Pittsburgh’s Board of Public Education. 

We can do no more here than to draw illustratively from the re- 
sponses by teachers. It may help to an appreciation of the points of 
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view taken by these teachers to bear in mind that the extra-curricu- 
lum programs in Pittsburgh have had a vigorous but not unreason- 
able growth. We quote first a number of questions pertaining to the 
extra-curriculum in the strict sense. Considerable variation will be 
found in the proportions of positive and negative responses. 


As a means of training for citizenship are extra-curriculum activities more 
effective than curricular activities? (Yes, 138. No, 198.) 

Can our schools without the aid of extra-curriculum activities attain the ulti- 
mate goal of public-school education—better citizenship, higher ethical stand- 
ards, health training, worthy use of leisure time, as well as vocational fitness— 
through their regular curriculum? (Yes, 130. No, 171.) 

Has the time spent on extra-curriculum activities in your school proved itself 
more beneficial to the entire student body than the same amount of time spent 
in regular class activities? (Yes, 61. No, 215.) 

Do extra-curriculum activities give students a stimulus that is not found in 
ordinary classroom work? (Yes, 197. No, 78.) 

Are extra-curriculum activities better socializing agencies than curricular ac- 
tivities? (Yes, 187. No, 94.) 

Do extra-curriculum activities foster better school morale? (Yes, 169. No, 
123.) 

Are extra-curriculum activities a necessary factor in developing social attri- 
butes which will fit a student for the larger society which he must enter when he 
leaves school? (Yes, 157. No, 124.) 

Do extra-curriculum activities stimulate interest in school work? (Yes, 142. 
No, 126.) 

Do extra-curriculum activities lessen disciplinary problem? (Yes, 108. No, 
180.) 

Is it an obligation of the school to provide recreation of a satisfactory but 
elevating kind? (Yes, 208. No, 85.) 

Should a teacher encourage a student to participate in extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities? (Yes, 209. No, 52.) 

Do extra-curriculum activities afford valuable training in co-operation? 
(Yes, 236. No, 57.) 

Do extra-curriculum activities direct leisure time better than curricular ac- 
tivities do? (Yes, 158. No, 116.) 

Are extra-curriculum activities directing the activities characteristic of ado- 
lescent youth to more orderly and useful channels? (Yes, 185. No, 83.) 

Is there any method used to evaluate the activities of your school clubs? 
(Yes, 61. No, 194.) 

In clubs is leadership adequately distributed? (Yes, 107. No, 148.) 


A small number of illustrative questions and distributions of re- 
sponses concerning the home room are quoted. 
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Should students be required to take an active part in home-room programs? 
(Yes, 127. No, 158.) 

Does the home-room program help to establish a better teacher-pupil rela- 
tionship? (Yes, 175. No, 95.) 

Is the home-room program an effective means of building school morale? 
(Yes, 163. No, 102.) 

Do the home-room programs give opportunities for participation which a 
student would never get if he were placed in competition with the whole school? 
(Yes, 229. No, 54.) 

Do the home-room programs give opportunities for students to develop 
themselves socially? (Yes, 193. No, 49.) 

Is a short daily period for taking the roll, making announcements, and similar 
routine matters a sufficient time for meeting home-room groups? (Yes, 108. No, 
175.) 

Finally, we draw illustratively on the questions concerning the 
assembly. 


Does the assembly offer the best opportunity for unifying the school? (Yes, 
242. No, 50.) 

Should students be given an opportunity for self-expression in assembly pro- 
grams? (Yes, 256. No, 24.) 

Does the auditorium offer an opportunity for the development of correct 
audience habits? (Yes, 281. No, 12.) 

Is the assembly the place for rewarding and recognizing athletic or scholastic 
achievements? (Yes, 270. No, 12.) 

Is the assembly the best place to acquaint the student with school regula- 
tions? (Yes, 184. No, 103.) 


THE MERGING OF Two Major EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 
OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, recently an- 
nounced the union under his department of two major federal 
agencies concerned with the promotion of education in the United 
States. By official order the functions of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education have been transferred to the Office of Education in 
the Department of the Interior. The Commissioner, George F. 
Zook, will direct the activities of the enlarged Office of Education. 
In making the announcement, Secretary Ickes said that the transfer 
of functions of the Board is not to be interpreted as any curtailment 
of the activities of the federal government in the field of vocational 
education and that both he and Commissioner Zook “have long been 
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deeply interested in vocational education” and “propose to promote 
the development of this highly important part of the field of educa- 
tion vigorously.” In the transfer the designation of J. C. Wright 
was shifted from ‘“‘Director, Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion,” to ‘Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education,” with 
“no change in duties.”” At the time of acknowledging the order for 
transfer Commissioner Zook made the following statement of his 
attitude to Secretary Ickes. 


I wish to assure you that I have a deep sense of the importance of this added 
responsibility. I will, to the best of my ability, promote the cause of vocational 
education vigorously and wisely. I trust that this union of educational forces 
in the federal government will increase the effectiveness of the service which the 
federal government renders to the states and local communities in the conduct of 
their educational programs. 

The complete announcement sketches briefly the origins, histories, 
and recent functions of the two agencies represented in the merger. 
It is stated that the Office of Education was created by congressional 
act in 1867 to collect such “statistics and facts as shall show the 
condition and progress of education,” diffuse “information respect- 
ing the organization and management of schools and school systems, 
and methods of teaching as shall aid the people. . . . and otherwise 
promote the cause of education.” It is stated that, since the transfer 
of the native schools of Alaska to the Indian Service in 1931, the 
Office of Education has been engaged exclusively in research, ad- 
visory, and service activities. The full statement made concerning 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education follows. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education came into existence as the re- 
sult of the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act on February 23, 1917. It was 
created to meet the demands of industry, agriculture, and commerce, and of 
organizations interested in home-making, for the purpose of promoting vocation- 
al schools throughout the country. These schools were organized for the purpose 
of providing vocational training to youth and adults, to employed and unem- 
ployed, interested in agricultural, trade, or industrial, or in home-making 
pursuits. 

In transferring the functions of vocational education to the Department of 
the Interior, the President provided that the Federal Board should continue in 
an advisory capacity without compensation. 

The federal program of vocational education also includes the vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled persons. 

In the administration of the six federal acts passed by Congress relating to 
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vocational education and vocational rehabilitation, the Office of Education co- 
operates with state boards for vocational education and in the case of one act 
with the District of Columbia. 

It is doubtful whether the President’s Commission of 1914 or the members of 
Congress themselves who voted for the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917 could have 
visualized the growth of the vocational program which has taken place during 
these sixteen years. In 1917 only six states had any organized programs of voca- 
tional education. In 1933 all forty-eight states, the Territory of Hawaii, and the 
Island of Puerto Rico have well-organized programs in agriculture, trades and 
industries, home economics, and in forty-four states programs for the vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled civilians. More than 1,150,000 youth and adults are 
enrolled in day, part-time, and evening schools and classes. Nearly 30,000 
teachers are employed. 

Of the total enrolment about one third are adult workers, another one third 
are young workers who have left the full-time school but who return for a por- 
tion of their working day to attend a vocational school. The remainder are boys 
and girls who have not yet entered upon employment and who are devoting 
full time to preparation for work. 

It is interesting to note that in the southern states the enrolment of adult 
farmers in evening schools exceeds the enrolment of young people in the day 
schools. 


The scope of concerns of the Office of Education has in recent 
months been expanded in other ways than by the addition of re- 
sponsibility for vocational education. It has been called upon to 
assist in the educational aspects of several new governmental activi- 
ties inaugurated during the last few months. The staff members are 
taking on increased burdens from the new extensions of the recovery 
program. The Office of Education is acting as consultant and assist- 
ing with the educational activities of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, on school-building problems in connection with the 
Public Works Administration, on educational problems of the Citi- 
zens Conservation Corps, and on problems growing vut of the ban 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act on child labor and of code 
regulations on training for industry, as well as numerous other fed- 
eral activities. 

It is announced also that, with the merging of the staffs of the 
vocational-education organization and of the Office of Education, 
School Life, the educational monthly published by the Office, be- 
comes the mouthpiece for the combined federal interests in educa- 
tion. 
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THE TRAINING OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
IN ENGLAND 


A correspondent to the London Times Educational Supplement 
contributes a special article on the “Training of Secondary-School 
Teachers.”’ The discussion relates to the problem and the conditions 
in England and is so illuminative of the state of practice and think- 
ing on the subject in that country that we reproduce enough of the 
whole article to make these apparent to the interested reader. The 
reader in this country will not need to be encouraged to check the 
conditions disclosed in the quotations with his impressions of condi- 
tions with us along analogous lines. 


The discussion on degrees for teachers in primary schools, which has recently 
been occupying space in the Educational Supplement, leads naturally to the ques- 
tion of the training of teachers for secondary schools. The need for training 
primary-school teachers has never been questioned, and much fruitful study has 
been given to the principles upon which that training should be directed. The 
country is covered with training colleges, some provided by the state and others 
by religious bodies, representing a very large expenditure of public and private 
funds, and the tendency of appointing authorities for many years past has been 
to take the college-trained man or woman in preference to others who have not 
passed through the training-college course. .... 

But training for secondary schools—and within that term I include public 
schools—has never claimed so large a share of interest, either inside or outside 
the profession, and the proportion of secondary-school teachers who have been 
trained for their work, in the sense of professional training, is small. From time 
to time resolutions are passed at conferences urging that attention should be 
given to this branch of training, and some years ago the Board of Education 
took power in their regulations for secondary schools to require that a certain 
number of teachers in each secondary school aided by them should be trained. 
But this requirement has never been generally insisted upon, and the resolutions 
of conferences have expired without effect. 

It is worth inquiring into the reasons for this difference in practice, which 
might appear the more remarkable at a time when the partition walls between 
elementary and secondary education are being broken down, or at all events 
undermined; and, as we might expect, the difference is founded less in logic 
than in historical circumstance and accident. Logically, indeed, there should be 
no difference, but the development of secondary education has taken a more be- 
lated and haphazard course than was the case with the primary schools. The 
historical facts account for the absence in this country of any tradition of pro- 
fessional training in the secondary schools; and there is added the motive of 
practical and financial convenience. The attitude of headmasters towards train- 
ing being as it is, most candidates for posts in secondary schools see no purpose 
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in committing themselves to the further year at the university, making four if 
not five in all, necessary to cover the diploma course. It will mean extra ex- 
pense, will delay the date at which they can become self-supporting, and will 
lose them a year’s seniority. Moreover, many of the best of them will want to 
get straight to their job for the pure love of it; and since a course of training is 
not a necessity, as in effect it is with teachers in primary schools, they can see 
no point in taking it..... 

This brings us to the third reason—that the notion of training for secondary- 
school teachers has not, broadly speaking, commended itself in the past to the 
heads of schools. This disapproval, or rather want of interest, may be due to 
self-complacency .. . . or to a belated survival of the spirit of Mr. Chowdler in 
‘The Lanchester Tradition”: “It doesn’t matter what you teach them or how 
you teach it. Keep them in order, get to know them and they’ll do the rest—or 
they won’t.” Both those types are real perils; but in most cases the doubt goes 
deeper. There are some who question the value of theoretical instruction in edu- 
cation, diluted though it may be with a term’s practice at a school, if that in- 
struction comes before actual experience of teaching, and their doubts are 
strengthened by a study of the syllabus and examination papers of some of the 
diploma courses. ... . 

It would probably be true to say that a large number of our present recruits 
feel the need of training of some sort. They are anxious to study their profession 
more closely, for they realize its responsibilities and difficulties, and they also 
realize how deep are the spiritual and philosophical issues which underlie what 
are apparently quite trivial questions of organization and discipline. What, 
then, is the answer to the question, ‘‘What should a year’s course of professional 
training, taken at the end of a three or four years’ university degree course, be 
expected to do for a man or woman who as yet has no practical experience of 
school life from the teacher’s point of view?” .... 

In the first place, he should be persuaded to think clearly and methodically 
about the objective of education and to distinguish between the objective that is 
primary and those that are secondary. Not enough attention has been given to 
this question, which is, after all, fundamental; until each teacher has considered 
and answered this question, he cannot properly or logically begin to think 
about subjects and methods. It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the 
primary object of education or to argue for this or for that, but simply to draw 
attention to the logical order in which questions should be approached. If we 
were suddenly asked to what sovereign end we were directing the labor of a life- 
time, it is likely that the majority of us would find ourselves hard put to it for 
an intelligent answer; and this confusion about first principles must inevitably 
beget confusion in secondary matters of organization, method, and technique. 
It is apparent that no one can move the question of the ultimate objective of 
education without at once moving deep spiritual and philosophical issues. . . . . 

But, if the aim of education is to be well understood, it is necessary to know 
something of the nature of the being who is to be educated. Before Plato even 
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attempted to prescribe methods and courses of higher study, he undertook an 
analysis of the soul—the first attempt at psychological analysis of which we 
have any record, and not the least helpful of them all; helpful, too, partly because 
of the extreme simplicity and want of pretension in the language in which it is 
expressed. There is an unanswerable case for psychology as an element in any 
course of training, but it must be psychology of a very special kind and taught 
with great care. Many experienced teachers today are shy of psychology be- 
cause it is, in their view, too abstruse and remote from experience, expressed in 
an elaborate and confusing phraseology, and likely to fill the students’ minds 
with a false conceit of knowledge, especially if those students have not had the 
advantage of a philosophical training at an earlier stage. I fully admit that the 
difficulty of teaching psychology and the theory of knowledge to immature and 
inexperienced minds is serious, especially as the science itself is still young and 
no doubt its greatest triumphs are yet to win. But in justice to the students in 
training the attempt must be made, and indeed the area of the subject must be 
extended, because it is not the soul and the mind alone with which we are con- 
cerned but the body too..... 

It seems essential that those who are afterwards to teach in a secondary 
school should be given some idea of the English educational system as a whole, 
so that they may be encouraged not to take a departmental view of their sub- 
ject. The teaching profession is one, and all teachers are doing the same work, 
though at different stages, and in respect of the importance of their work none 
is afore or after another. We should all of us know something of what the rest of 
us are doing; moreover, we should also know something of the differences in 
conception, aim, and method between primary, secondary, technical, and uni- 
versity education, and how each variety can help the others. The relation be- 
tween the central and local authorities and the schools is a matter over which 
unnecessary misunderstandings are always arising, and it would be a good exer- 
cise in constructive comparison to consider how far education should be subject 
to state control, and why. 

I have said nothing about the study of method, either generally or with ref- 
erence to particular subjects, partly because it appears to me that instruction in 
method given i vacuo and unrelated to actual practice is liable to be unhelpful, 
and partly because the term which every diploma student at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge has to spend under supervision at a school should enable him to gain 
some rudimentary experience under ‘“‘service conditions.’’ Moreover, the pur- 
pose of the foregoing paragraphs has been to argue that the primary object of a 
course of training should be to widen the student’s view of his subject and quick- 
en his spiritual and intellectual interest in its manifold range and purpose. If 
he can enter upon his first appointment in this temper, and if he brings to it also 
a love of youth and a resolve to get the best out of it, then he will, under careful 
guidance, soon feel his way into the practical technicalities, and curriculums, 
schemes, methods, and discipline will fall into their place and present no diffi- 
culties. He will recognize them and use them for what they are—instruments, in 
themselves far from sufficient for the training of the human spirit. 
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THE CURRICULUM IN VIEW OF THE DEMANDS 
ON THE SCHOOLS" 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
University of Chicago 


There is an important distinction which should be kept in mind 
when we attempt to determine the legitimate demands of modern life 
on the school curriculum. It is the distinction between that which 
society seems to need and asserts that it needs, on the one hand, and 
that which it really needs, on the other hand. For example, many 
communities insist on having a classical-mathematical curriculum 
in their high schools because this traditional curriculum is known to 
be acceptable to conservative colleges. What the high schools of 
these communities really need may be something quite different. It 
is to be noted that I am not attempting at this point to take sides 
for or against the classical-mathematical curriculum. I am merely 
trying to draw attention to a distinction which seems to me to be 
important. 

The significance of the distinction which I have presented will be 
realized if we consider the fact that ordinarily a man does not recog- 
nize some of his most urgent needs. A man with uncouth manners, 
for example, does not know that he needs to be civilized for the sim- 
ple reason that he is uncouth and has never been civilized. A man 
who makes mistakes in grammatical usage often has no desire to 
improve his speech. He lives outside the world where grammar 
exercises control. 

Some years ago I had a striking experience illustrative of what I 
am trying to say. I was talking with the rector, or principal, of a Ger- 
man school and I asked him whether he did not consider somewhat 
anomalous the instruction in religion given in German schools. The 
instant answer which I received was that the American practice, 
not the German, should be called in question. ‘“How can you omit,” 

« Address delivered on July 12, 1933, at a conference on education held at North- 
western University. 
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he asked, “from your instruction of young people training in the 
most fundamental aspect of human thinking?’”’ I was impressed 
with the fact that I had accepted a traditional omission in the Ameri- 
can curriculum without critical thought of possibilities which should 
certainly not be passed over lightly. Here again let me remark that 
I do not wish to be interpreted as taking sides. I am merely illus- 
trating what is meant by the word “demand.” } 

Another prefatory idea which should be brought out has to do 
with the question: Whose demands are to be considered in making 
a curriculum? I have always been impressed, in studying the history 
of education, with the fact that the early Colonial laws under which 
the first schools were established on this continent stressed the need 
of the community for trained workers. Parents and masters were 
urged and even commanded to train children in skills which would 
contribute to the welfare of the community. If we had incorporated 
into the school curriculum all that was regarded as important in the 
Colonial laws, vocational education would be quite as fully devel- 
oped today as is academic education. The demand for training in 
skills has by no means disappeared in the modern world, but the 
desirability of including vocational courses in the school curriculum 
is in many quarters overlooked. 

When I attempt to catalogue the various types of demands which 
secure recognition in the curriculum, I am certainly forced to re- 
member that most schools are dominated by some individual’s 
theory of the curriculum. Sometimes the theory emanates from the 
principal, sometimes from a member of the school board, sometimes 
from a prominent member of the community. I think of a city in one 
of our western states where a man who is now well along in years has 
held sway in one of the leading high schools of that city so long that 
no one in the community thinks for a moment of questioning his 
authority. He came to that city from an eastern college when the 
city was in its earliest stages of growth. He conducts a school with a 
curriculum which would do credit to Rugby or Eaton or Winchester, 
and the pupils appear to be enthusiastic. They demand what is 
offered and raise no dissenting questions for the simple reason that, 
if they demanded anything else, they would be promptly transferred 
to another school. 
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During one year of my early career I taught in a college over which 
presided a biologist. He believed in natural selection. That college 
permitted its students to elect any subject which they saw fit to 
take. The only restriction was that one must have the prerequisites 
of a given course. The competition for students ran so high that 
most departments imposed no prerequisites. The state of culture in 
that institution can be described by only one word—chaos. There 
were students who had browsed in every department. There were 
students who had limited their election to two departments. I found 
some students who up to their Senior year had taken nothing but 
English and Greek. By way of explanation of what I found, I may 
remark that the teacher of English was very competent and the 
teacher of Greek was very popular with young women. That insti- 
tution was the most whole-hearted in its devotion to student de- 
mands of any I have ever known. 

I refrain from reminding the members of this company, most of 
whom are experienced in the observation of student demands for 
courses, of the grotesque exhibitions of irrationality that frequently 
appear in individual programs of electives in all colleges and high 
schools. The tradition is that in Harvard, in the early days just after 
the free elective system was introduced, some ingenious member of 
the committee on the program of classes discovered a way of con- 
trolling student choices by scheduling all the snap courses at the 
same hour. 

Student demands, demands dictated by a dominating or even 
domineering principal, demands arising from tradition, demands for 
something new to stimulate community pride—all these varieties of 
demands and others, which for the moment escape my memory, are 
well known as determining the construction of school curriculums. 

‘Has scientific study anything to suggest in the way of fundamen- 
tal principles of choice that will extricate us from the bewildering 
maze into which we have been led by all these competing but un- 
scientific demands? In asserting that there is a scientific way of 
setting up the curriculum, I am mindful of the fact that for the past 
twenty years numerous individual writers and national committees 
have been issuing pronouncements and offering formulas, all of 
which have failed to command general acceptance. I recall vividly 
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that committee on curriculum construction of the National Society 
for the Study of Education which met and met again and finally 
brought forth a statement to which every member solemnly sub- 
scribed in open meeting. We all went home and wrote statements 
telling what we thought we had subscribed to in meeting. One of our 
members began his comments by frankly saying that, when he read 
the committee’s statement in the seclusion of his study, he could not 
help wondering what had possessed him to accept what he had ac- 
cepted. 

In the light of the studies which have been made and rejected in 
recent years, it is certainly bold to attempt another theory of cur- 
riculum construction. I should be safer, I suppose, if I were satisfied 
to review what has been done and to regard my duty as thus ab- 
solved. I will at least pay my respects to past efforts to supply a 
scientific foundation for the curriculum. I will catalogue the various 
kinds of studies of which I have knowledge from the literature. 
There are studies of objectives; studies of magazines and news- 
papers, which are supposed to appeal to normal human beings of 
this age; studies of the writings of frontier thinkers; studies of the 
median practices of thousands of school systems; and studies of 
pupil and teacher choices. If I do no more than offer another un- 
acceptable theory of curriculum construction, I shall have the con- 
solation of knowing that many another proposal has failed. 

By way of christening this child of my enthusiasm, I shall call my 
theory the theory of a scientifically constructed curriculum based 
on the study of social trends. You will recognize at once that I am 
impressed, I think not unduly, by the importance of the recent pub- 
lication entitled Recent Social Trends in the United States.t When the 
social sciences severally and collectively turn their searchlights on 
American life and ask what has been happening in recent years to 
make that life distinctive and significant, the student of education 
must realize that his task of charting the future of education has 
been greatly facilitated. After all, the future will certainly be greatly 
influenced by the trends which characterize the immediate past. 
Society may undergo radical reforms, but even radical reforms must 


* Recent Social Trends in the United States. Report of the President’s Research Com- 
mittee on Social Trends. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. 
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start from somewhere, and that somewhere is determined in its 
character by the course which society has been following in past 
years. 

The theory that the curriculum should be based on the study of 
social trends does not limit its consideration to the recent trends in 
the United States; it goes back through the long centuries and asks 
what has made man the distinguished member of the animal king- 
dom that he is. If one can discover by a study of civilization whither 
man has been tending, one can determine what to offer the younger 
generation in the way of training for the future, for the future must 
be in an important sense the projection onward of established social 
trends. 

Let us consider certain illustrations. There was a time when men’s 
thinking was not precise nor comprehensive of great quantities. 
Then men began to count. Long ages passed, and men invented one 
system of numerals after another until finally the Arabic numerals 
supplied an almost perfect device for precise and unlimited quanti- 
tative thinking. Since the arrival in Europe of the Arabic numerals, 
precision has penetrated every domain of Occidental life and 
thought. To the student of social trends it is unthinkable that in- 
struction in number should be omitted from the school curriculum. 

A second trend which has made itself increasingly manifest in all 
civilized countries is the trend toward the broadening of individual 
experience through written records. There is a long history of ac- 
cumulation of records. Only in modern times have these records 
been regarded as the property of the common people. In recent 
centuries, specifically since the Protestant Reformation, books have 
been put into the hands of all the people, even those of the humblest 
ranks of society. It would be unthinkable to cut off the common peo- 
ple from access to written and printed records after the social devel- 
opments of recent centuries. 

I can well imagine that some of you are beginning to wonder when 
the theory which I am expounding will come to grips with the really 
difficult problems of curriculum construction. I suppose some of you 
will ask what answer this theory has to the question whether the 
high-school curriculum shall include algebra, which is certainly a 
part of the race’s technique of dealing with quantitative ideas. Or 
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you will ask whether the written records left by the Greeks and the 
Romans are to be included in the catalogue of historical documents 
to which adolescents are to be introduced. Someone will perhaps 
say that it is easy to prove by any theory that instruction in number 
and reading must be offered in the schools. 

I confess at once that I am not at the moment able to meet all the 
demands which I should like to see the theory of social trends meet. 
I am disposed to think, however, that the present inadequacy of the 
theory is due not to fatal inherent weakness but to the fact that the 
techniques required for its full application have not been completely 
matured. I shall attempt to carry the analysis somewhat further 
than it was carried in the foregoing references to number and read- 
ing, but I do not promise that I shall be able at once to satisfy all the 
legitimate demands which are to be made on a valid theory of cur- 
riculum construction. 

I note several trends in human society which seem to me very 
significant for education. There is certainly a trend in the direction 
of greater equality among men. The days of slavery and of aristo- 
cratic domination of society are not altogether past if one takes into 
account the whole world, but there can be no denying that, in the 
main, equality among men is much nearer attainment in the society 
of today than it ever was before. Equality of opportunity means 
access to the higher ranges of knowledge for an ever increasing num- 
ber of people. Equality of opportunity means also that the dictates 
of government will have to be generally and voluntarily accepted. 
It is not possible any longer for any government to deal ruthlessly 
and arbitrarily with human rights. Even a dictatorship in these 
modern times must prove itself beneficial for the life of the people or 
it cannot survive. 

It seems to me clear that this trend toward equality dictates that 
a very large share of the energy of the school shall be devoted to 
cultivating an understanding of governmental and other social in- 
stitutions. Men who are equal in opportunity need not all follow the 
same vocational and avocational routes in life, but they must have 
an appreciative understanding of one another or the social structure 
will fall to pieces. 

If the implications of what I have said are accepted, it is clear 
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that the school curriculum of our day is grossly deficient. We do not 
train pupils to understand the general social order; we leave the 
understanding of social institutions to be cultivated largely by the 
accidental experiences of individual life. 

The foregoing advocacy of a new social core of the curriculum 
allows me to introduce a principle of selection which will help to re- 
move some of the difficulties encountered by the theory of curricu- 
lum construction through the study of social trends. If we accept 
the social trend which dictates that pupils shall be made intelligent 
about social institutions, we shall have to surrender the possibility 
of including in the curriculum certain traditionally approved or 
highly esteemed bodies of knowledge. It is not here implied that all 
tradition is to be disregarded. The fundamental traditions of society 
coincide with the fundamental social trends. Thus, as was pointed 
out earlier, no modern man can be truly in contact with civilization 
who is not precise in his thinking and who is not able to take ad- 
vantage of the written records of racial experience. The point to be 
made is that tradition as such is not a safe guide. There are tradi- 
tions which are indefensible, such as those which have in the past 
dictated that children in certain American communities shall be 
taught in public elementary schools the languages of their immigrant 
parents. Tradition is acceptable as a guide only when it has the 
support of.a dominant social trend. 

I am sure that a canvass of all social trends will put civic intelli- 
gence in a pre-eminent place in the curriculum along with number 
and reading, and I am sure that training in civic intelligence will 
replace in a rationally organized curriculum much that is there 
today. In other words, there is a hierarchy of values in the curricu- 
lum, and the determination of the subjects which the curriculum 
is to include will depend on attention to those social trends which. 
are of greatest immediate importance in any given situation. Our \ 
technique of selection of social trends will require that we canvass all 
social trends and evaluate them in terms of their application to pres- 
ent-day life. The range of inclusion of the curriculum will be deter- 
mined by securing a total conspectus of what might be included and 
dividing this total into inner circles and peripheral circles. The in- 
ner circles will represent the trends which must be recognized in the 
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curriculums of all schools; the outer circles will represent the trends 
which may be recognized in the curriculums of schools which edu- 
cate pupils who have the time for extended training. Perhaps what 
I am now saying will explain why the theory of curriculum construc- 
tion in accordance with social trends is at the moment unable to 
answer all the questions that arise. This theory will operate effec- 
tively only when all the information has been collected which is nec- 
essary for the general conspectus I have attempted to describe. 
There must be a collecting of all trends before one can evaluate any 
particular trend. 

There is one definite negative statement which should perhaps be 
made. The principle of selection which I am attempting to describe 
is not the principle of emphasis on direct practical utilities. The in- 
ner circles which represent universal need are not the circles of indi- 
vidual trade skill or practical knowledge of one’s immediate sur- 
roundings. I come back to the original statement that the trends 
which must be taken into account are the trends of social evolution. 
The large social advantages are to be recognized and followed, not 
the petty personal needs of the individual. The individual is, to be 
sure, to be specifically prepared for his individual life, but his spe- 
cific preparation is to be subordinated to initiation into civilization. 
The theory of curriculum construction in accordance with social 
trends is wholly opposed to the view of education, which has gained 
currency in some quarters, that all education is specific practical 
training of individuals in lines for which they are peculiarly adapted. 

There is one broad general trend of civilization which cannot be 
omitted in even an outline sketch of the kind that I am attempting 
to offer. Society has diligently sought for the causes of the phe- 
nomena observable in the environment. From the early days when 
men sought the explanation of thunder in myths about a being like 
man but superior in strength and power down to the present time, 
when the physicist attributes thunder to the operation of electrical 
forces, there has been a steady pursuit of causes. The scientific de- 
velopments of our day are the outcomes of trends long operating in 
human thinking. The cultivation of the scientific attitude on the 
/ part of individuals is essential to sympathetic participation in mod- 
ern civilization. The school curriculum cannot escape the responsi- 
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bility for cultivating the scientific attitude in pupils. Note that I am 
not speaking of scientific information. The social trend is not a trend 
toward the piling-up of series of verbal statements. The reason 
why much science-teaching is unproductive is that it does not truly 
initiate pupils into social modes of scientific thinking. There is need 
of reform in science-teaching, and I believe the theory of selecting 
subjects on the basis of social trends supplies the formula which can 
be relied on to guide the needed reform. 

I must rest my case with these few examples. I am quite sure that 
what I have said will not be convincing to those who are wedded to 
one of the older and more familiar methods of curriculum construc- 
tion. My function will be served if what I have said excites discus- 
sion rather than furnishes final solutions. I am content, therefore, 
to leave the theory which I have suggested to be attacked by any- 
one who holds that there is something more important for educa- 
tion to accomplish than the initiation of young people into the 
major ways of civilized life. 
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MIGRATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 
Georgia State Woman’s College, Valdosta, Georgia 


It has frequently been maintained that the curriculum of the sec- 
ondary school in a particular community should be determined 
largely by the needs peculiar to that community. There is some 
economic justification for this procedure since the support for the 
school comes mainly from the local community. Any broader edu- 
cational or social justification rests on the assumption that a major 
portion of those who attend a particular high school will spend the 
productive part of their lives in the immediate community. The 
purpose of this article is to indicate the scope and the character of 
the migration of the graduates of a number of high schools in small 
communities in Illinois and to point out the implications of such 
migration for the fiscal and guidance aspects of education. 

The article deals with 14,369 pupils graduating between 1870 and 
1932 from 31 Illinois high schools located in communities with popu- 
lations of less than 5,000. The home addresses of the graduates were 
secured from high-school annuals, records of high-school alumni 
associations, and records of high-school administrators. Because of 
the frequent absence or inadequacy of records from such sources, a 
canvass of many schools was necessary to secure the number of 
graduates included as offering satisfactory data for the study. 


MIGRATION OF GRADUATES AS A GROUP 


The extent to which graduates of the schools migrated from their 
home communities is indicated in Table I. “Home community” as 
used in this study means the territory within a radius of ten miles of 
the town or village where the school is located, unless such territory 
includes another village having a four-year high school. In the latter 
case the second village is not considered a part of the community of 
the first village, since pupils whose homes are in the second village 
would not in many instances attend school in the first village. 
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The small percentage of deceased graduates is due mainly to the 
fact that the enrolments in recent years have been much larger than 
the enrolments in earlier years. Consequently, most of the graduates 
are now in early adult or middle life. The proportion of graduates 
with unknown addresses also seems small. Recency of graduation 
and size of communities are probably significant here. Graduates of 
the high school in a small community are ordinarily fewer in number 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION ONE YEAR OR LESS AFTER GRADUATION OF 14,369 GRADUATES 
OF 31 ILLINOIS HIGH SCHOOLS COMPARED WITH THE DISTRIBUTION FIVE 
YEARS OR MORE AFTER GRADUATION OF 10,767 GRADUATES OF 29 OF THE 
SAME SCHOOLS* 


One YEAR oR LEsS Five YEARS oR More 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Geographical location of living gradu- 
ates: 
Address unknown...............- 521 3.8 435 4.4 
Home community............... 5304 39.2 3,248 32.6 
Illinois but outside homecommunity| 4,994 36.9 3,808 38.3 
re 2,724 20.1 2,462 24.7 


* In the case of two schools no information was available regarding persons who had graduated five 
years or more before the data were collected. 
t Graduates whose addresses are unknown are considered to be living. 


than graduates of an urban high school, and a central office can more 
easily keep informed regarding them. The fact that the general pop- 
ulation of rural communities is less mobile than the population of 
urban communities also has significance. 

The percentage of persons living in the home community after the 
lapse of five years is substantially smaller than the corresponding 
percentage immediately after graduation. The five-year period pro- 
duced no comparable change in the percentage living in Illinois but 
outside the home community. The proportion of graduates living 
outside the state is substantially greater for the second interval than 
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for the first. Hence, migration within the state takes place sooner 
after graduation than migration to points outside the state. Scope 
of personal acquaintance is perhaps significant in this connection; 
it is easier to settle in a nearby community where there are friends 
or relatives than to migrate to a more remote district which offers 
fewer such attachments. 


EFFECT ON MIGRATION OF SIZE OF HOME COMMUNITY 


Because of the possible influence of size of community on the per- 
centage of graduates who migrate, a study was made of twenty-nine 
schools for which data concerning the location of graduates five 
years or more after graduation were available. A comparison of the 
proportion of graduates living in the home community and the size of 
the community is given in Table II. 

The table shows great variation in the percentages of graduates of 
the various schools remaining in the home community. A compari- 
son of the data given for Schools 8, 10, and 22 gives some idea of the 
scope of this variation. The thirteen schools located in communities 
having populations under 1,500 in 1930 had 2,143 graduates, of 
whom 31.2 per cent remained in the home community. The sixteen 
schools in communities having populations of more than 1,500 in 
1930 had 7,810 graduates, of whom 33.0 per cent remained in the 
home community. When a population of 1,000 is used as the line of 
division, an even greater difference between large and small com- 
munities is shown. The study included 1,607 graduates from eleven 
schools located in communities having populations of less than 1,000 
in 1930; of these graduates, 29.1 per cent remained in the home com- 
munity. However, 33.3 per cent of the 8,346 graduates from the 
eighteen schools located in communities with populations of more 
than 1,000 in 1930 remained in the home community. These com- 
parisons indicate a definite relation between the size of the com- 
munity and the proportion of graduates remaining there. 

A somewhat different finding is reported by Young,’ who studied 
2,600 graduates of Indiana high schools located in communities 
varying from cities with populations of over 10,000 to townships 


10. E. Young, “Migratory Trends of High-School Graduates, 1900-1930,” Phi 
Delta Kappan, XIII (February, 1931), 148-51, 159. 
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TABLE II 


SIZE AND POPULATION CHANGE OF TOWNS IN WHICH TWENTY-NINE HIGH 
SCHOOLS ARE LOCATED IN RELATION TO THE PERCENTAGE 
OF GRADUATES WHO MIGRATE 


NUMBER GRADUATES 
ENnROL- 
OF LIVING IN 
PopuLATION OF TOWN MENT 5 
GRADU- Home 
OF 
ScHOOL ATES In- CoMMUNITY 
HicH 
CLUDED 
] SCHOOL 
IN 1932¢ | 
1900* 1920T 1930f Stupy§ | Number | Per Cent 
NERS Seno Seer 1,995 | 2,100 | 1,831 | 1,686 200 432 116 26.9 
325 123 71 17 23.9 
Mies ears bar 1,484 | 1,530 | 1,663 | 1,517 166 441 135 30.6 
2,015 | 2,156 | 2,255 | 2,534 249 502 152 30.3 
898 | 1,180 | 1,332 830 166 39 II 28.2 
_ 1,661 | 1,525 | 1,559 | 1,534 184 484 172 35.5 
1,664 | 1,603 | 1,678 | 1,621 175 ae) 39 32.8 
500 499 511 421 64 16 8.4 
614 850 747 709 132 134 29 21.6 
DS aivantanceeud 2,446 | 2,451 | 3,327 | 4,607 228 621 339 54.6 
2,054 | 2,086 | 2,234 | 2,163 236 800 239 29.9 
503 | 222 147 53 36.1 
SL ckuwooeeees 600 586 556 498 64 225 75 33-3 
584 570 504 485 84 122 27 22.1 
brine ete arate 1,629 | 1,702 | 1,680 | 1,595 140 505 198 39.1 
ane 528 555 546 432 71 157 60 38.2 
1,077 | 1,316 | 1,466 | 1,442 160 308 93 30.2 
rrr 2,026 | 2,201 | 2,218 | 2,236 220 481 157 32.6 
a ere 1,371 | 1,872 | 3,465 | 2,454 | 341 439 98 22.3 
20 500||| 423 573 537 | 186 194 81 41.8 
Proc sawenacns 4,023 | 4,131 | 4,126 | 4,762 354 |1,006 290 28.8 
Ris van aeons 1,642 | 2,669 | 3,457 | 4,420 333 568 209 36.8 
2,309 | 2,621 | 2,532 | 2,339 262 352 119 33.8 
Res ochidiaveretocentice 45 760 693 790 107 214 51 23.8 
1,057 | 1,208 | 1,235 | 1,203 174 228 109 47.8 
2,569 | 2,453 | 2,564 | 2,569 275 634 159 25.1 
iiiniwiveanomasienesawus 1,828 | 2,493 | 2,001 193 205 7 27.2 
GORE a Veewstecaeve-e se 2,505 | 2,476 | 2,817 | 3,144 244 221 81 36.7 
530 521 573 499 104 II3 47 41.6 


* Data in these columns, unless otherwise indicated, taken from Population, Table 2, pp. 468-74. 
Thirteenth Census of the United States Taken in the Year r1gr10, Vol. il. 

t Data taken from Population: Number and Distribution of Inhabitants, Table 5, pp. 313-22. Fifteenth 
Census of the United States: 1930, Vol. 1. 

t Data taken from /ilinois School Directory, 1931-1932, pp. 11-61. Circular 257. Springfield, Illinois: 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1931. 

§ Total number of graduates five years or more removed from graduation (10,767) less the number de- 
ceased (814). 

_|| From A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Directory of the World. Edited by Angelo 
H.ilprin and Louis Heilprin. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1905. 
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including no incorporated villages. Young states that communities 
with populations of 1,000-5,000 have less holding power for gradu- 
ates than have smaller communities. Data are not available, how- 
ever, to permit detailed comparisons between his study and the pres- 
ent study. In any case caution should be used in interpreting differ- 
ences shown in the present study between rural communities with 
populations of less than 1,000 and communities of larger size, for two 
reasons: First, the differences are not especially large. Second, the 
“home community” in this study probably extends farther out from 
the larger towns than from the smaller villages because of rural- 
mail routes. Such routes are seldom attached to post-offices in the 
smallest villages. 


EFFECT ON MIGRATION OF POPULATION 
CHANGE IN HOME COMMUNITY 


Investigators believe that quantitative population changes in a 
community influence the employment opportunities in the commu- 
nity. If this conclusion is accepted, one might expect population 
changes to influence the number of graduates who migrate from a 
community. From Table II comparisons can be made between mi- 
gration and changes in population. 

Thirteen communities showed net decreases in population be- 
tween 1990 and 1930, whereas fourteen showed net increases. In one 
community there was no net change, and for one no data for 1900 
are included. The schools located in the thirteen communities with 
net decreases had 3,024 graduates, of whom 31.3 per cent remained 
in the home community. There were 6,090 graduates from schools 
in the fourteen communities with net increases, of whom 33.9 per 
cent remained in the home community. A similar comparison of 
communities based on changes in population between 1920 and 1930 
shows comparable percentages of graduates remaining in the home 
community. When consideration is given to the amount of popula- 
tion change, the difference becomes clearer. In six communities the 
populations in 1930 increased by at least 10 per cent over the 1920 
populations, whereas in seven communities decreases of like amounts 
took place. From schools in the six communities there were 3,132 
graduates, 35.8 per cent of whom remained in the home community. 
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From schools in the seven communities there were 1,369 graduates, 
of whom only 28.0 per cent remained in the community. The con- 
clusion is that in the communities studied there was a definite rela- 
tion between population change and the proportion of graduates re- 
maining in the home community, as it is shown that the proportion 
remaining in communities in which the population was decreasing 
was smaller than the proportion remaining in communities in which 
the population was increasing. 


ENROLMENT OF HIGH SCHOOLS AND 
MIGRATION OF GRADUATES 

A comparison of the migration of graduates with the enrolments 
of the schools from which they came can be made from the data in 
Table II. The table shows that the community of the small school 
tended to retain a smaller proportion of the graduates than the com- 
munity of the large school. Thus, 26.8 per cent of the 1,093 gradu- 
ates from the seven schools with enrolments of under 125 pupils re- 
mained in the home community, while 29.8 per cent of the 3,722 
graduates from the seven schools with enrolments of over 240 pupils 
remained in the home community. The difference of 3 between these 
percentages is comparable to the difference indicated when compari- 
sons were made between communities of different sizes. Enrolment, 
however, is not wholly a matter of population in the community; 
in rural districts of the type studied enrolment varies with the dis- 
tribution of the homes of the pupils beyond the limits of the village, 
as that term is used in census considerations. 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER STUDIES 


Other studies, similar to the present one but of smaller scope, 
have indicated differing percentages of graduates remaining in the 
home community. Dolch,’ in a study of an Illinois high school locat- 
ed approximately seventy-five miles from Chicago in a town of about 
500 persons, found that 42.9 per cent of the 226 living graduates 
remained in the community. Whitlow’ found that, of 234 persons 

*E. W. Dolch, ‘Geographical and Occupational Distribution of Graduates of a 
Rural High School,”’ School Review, XXXIII (June, 1925), 413-21. 

2C. M. Whitlow, “The Geographical Distribution of High-School Graduates,” 
School Review, XXXIX (March, 1931), 213-16. 
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graduated from the Laramie (Wyoming) High School between 1910 
and 1923, 42.74 per cent remained in the local community and 15.38 
per cent remained in the state outside the local community. In 1929 
Leech’ studied the migration of 422 persons graduated from a high 
school in a small town in central Nebraska during the years 1888- 
1923. As he omitted the graduates of 1924-29, his data are compara- 
ble to the figures in Table II of the present study showing the per- 
centages of graduates in the home community or the percentages 
shown in Table I for the period five years after graduation. Leech 
found 16 per cent of the graduates living in the local district, 47 per 
cent in the state outside the district, and 37 per cent outside the 
state. 

In view of the recently increased mobility in the general popula- 
tion, some variation in the results of the studies reviewed may be 
caused by differences in the dates at which the studies were made. 
Some variation may also result from slight differences in the defini- 
tions of such terms as “local community.” Leech thought that the 
inclusion of the first few years after graduation in the studies of 
Dolch and Whitlow skewed their results to indicate unduly high 
percentages of graduates remaining in the home community. Table 
I of the present study shows that the recency of the period following 
graduation has importance but not so much importance as Leech 
apparently believed. The variations between the three earlier 
studies cited is within the range indicated by Table IT for the twen- 
ty-nine schools of the present study; the three studies could be fitted 
into the table without discomfort. The writer believes that the 
school which Leech studied, like some of those included in the pres- 
ent study, was not typical of schools in small communities. The 
Laramie study was not typical of the schools represented in the pres- 
ent study because Laramie is the seat of the University of Wyoming, 
its population is twice as large as that of the largest community here 
studied, and for Wyoming it is a fairly large town. Perhaps few com- 
munities in Wyoming have as much holding power for high-school 
graduates as has Laramie. This statement is confirmed by the fact 
that only 15.38 per cent of the Laramie graduates remained in the 


*Don R. Leech, “The Geographical Distribution of High-School Graduates,”’ 
School Review, XL (January, 1932), 51-54. 
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state outside Laramie, whereas in the present study 38.3 per cent of 
the graduates remained in the state outside the local community. 


DESTINATIONS OF THE MIGRANT GRADUATES 
The types of communities to which the graduates migrated are 
indicated by the data in Table III. The table shows that 26.1 per 
cent of the population of Illinois in 1930 lived in rural districts or 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO SIZE OF COMMUNITY, OF THE TOTAL POPULA- 
TION OF ILLINOIS AND OF THE UNITED STATES OUTSIDE ILLINOIS COMPARED 
WITH THE DISTRIBUTION OF MIGRANT GRADUATES OF THIRTY-ONE HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


Totat Poputation* HicH-ScHooL GRADUATES 
PoPpuLATION OF COMMUNITY 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Illinois: 
1,994,927 26.1 945 24.8 
re 272,921 3.6 159 4.2 
393,926 5.2 290 7.6 
10,000-99,999......-... 1,487,473 19.5 1,316 34.6 
100,000-499,999........ 104,969 1.4 144 3.8 
500,000 or OVer......... 3,376,438 44.2 954 25.0 
7,630,654 100.0 3,808 100.0 
United States outside Illi- 
nois: 
Uniler 10,000... ....+... 61,773,196 $3.9 843 34.2 
10,000-99,900.....:...- 20,526,868 17.8 556 22.6 
100,000 OF OVer......... 32,844,320 28.5 I ,063 43.2 
115,144,392 100.0 2,462 | 100.0 


Cont Ftom, Population: Number and Distribution of Inhabitants, Tables 8, 9, and x0, pp. Fiftenth 
towns with populations under 2,500, while 24.8 per cent of the mi- 
grant graduates went to such communities.’ Similarly in the case of 
the next two population categories, it can be seen that the percent- 
age of graduates going to communities of each class was comparable 


*In 1930 there were in Illinois 78 communities with populations of 2,500-4,999; 
56 with populations of 5,000-9,999; 56 with populations of 10,000-99,999; one (Peoria) 
with a population of 100,000-499,999; and one (Chicago) with a population of 500,000 
or over. Population: Number and Distribution of Inhabitants, Table 10, pp. 16-17. 
Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, Vol. I. 


if 
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to the proportion of the state’s population living there.t The per- 
centage of migrant graduates remaining within the state who went 
to communities with populations of 10,000-99,999 is nearly twice as 
large as the percentage of the state’s population living in such com- 
munities. On the other hand, relatively few migrants went to com- 
munities with populations of 100,000-499,999. This difference is, no 
doubt, mainly accounted for by the large number of communities 
with populations of 10,000-99,999 compared with the number of 
communities of the next larger size. The percentage of migrant grad- 
uates who went to Chicago (population group of 500,000 or over) 
was much smaller than the percentage of the state’s population liv- 
ing there. The distance of several of the schools from Chicago was 
probably significant in this connection. 

In the United States outside Illinois the percentage of graduates 
who migrated to communities with populations under 10,000 is much 
smaller than the percentage of the total population who live in such 
communities. This situation is reversed in the case of the other two 
population groups. When consideration is given to numbers rather 
than to percentages, it appears that one graduate went to communi- 
ties with populations under 10,000 for every 73,278 persons living 
in such communities, one person went to communities with popula- 
tions of 10,000-99,999 for every 36,919 persons living in communi- 
ties of that classification, and one person went to communities with 
populations of 100,000 or over for every 30,898 persons living in 
such communities. That is, the large city was slightly more attrac- 
tive than cities of intermediate size, whereas the intermediate city 
was twice as attractive as the smaller community. Here again the 
type of schools studied should be kept in mind, and the possible in- 
fluence of the distance of several of the schools from a city with a 
population of 100,000 or over. It is probable that a similar study of 
schools in communities of comparable size in either Connecticut or 
Colorado would yield results quite different from those here pre- 
sented, varying in one direction for Connecticut and in the other di- 
rection for Colorado. 


* The comparison of migrants to total population for the first two categories has a 
significance different from that of the comparison of these two items for the other cate- 
gories studied because all the schools are in communities of under 5,000 population. 
Hence, all graduates who remained in their home communities were in communities 
with populations under 5,000. 
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DISTANCE FROM CITIES AND MIGRATION TO CITIES 


The influence which distance of a school from the nearest city of a 
particular size might have on the proportion of graduates who go to 
cities of that size can be determined from Tables IV and V. The 
data show great variation in the proportions of graduates going to 
cities of a particular size from schools which are located at the same 
distance from such cities. This statement holds both for migrants 
remaining within the state and for those going to other states. In 
the case of School 12, for example, which is less than 20 miles from an 
Illinois city with a population of 10,000-99,999, over 70 per cent of 
the graduates living in Illinois lived in cities of that class. On the 
other hand, in the case of School 5 and School 10, which are also less 
than 20 miles from an Illinois city with a population of 10,000- 
99,999, no graduates and 20.9 per cent of the graduates, respectively, 
lived in cities of that size. 

Table IV indicates a definite relation between the distance of the 
school from the nearest Illinois city of the first two population 
groups and the percentage of graduates who went to cities of those 
classes. In the case of Illinois cities of the largest size—that is, 
Chicago—the table shows a definite relation between distance from 
the city and migration to the city when the distance was over forty 
miles. The data concerning schools less than forty miles from 
Chicago are probably skewed by the fact that two schools are within 
commuting distance of the city. Hence, graduates from these schools 
probably worked in Chicago and lived in the home community. 
Within the state there was, then, a fairly definite relation between the 
distance of schools from cities of a particular size and the percentage 
of graduates who migrated to such cities. 

_In the case of migrants who went to other states, data for whom are 
given in Table V, the situation is not so clear. Most of the schools 
are located 40-100 miles from cities with populations under 10,000 
and from cities with populations of 10,000—-99,999. No great differ- 
ence exists in the averages of the percentages of graduates migrating 
to cities with populations under 10,000, whether the schools are 
located less than 40 miles (33.2 per cent) or 40-100 miles (34.6 per 
cent) from the nearest city of that class. Since no school is over 100 
miles from a city of this class, further comparison at this point is not 
possible. Two of the categories set up for cities with populations of 
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TABLE IV 


DISTANCE OF TWENTY-NINE HIGH SCHOOLS FROM NEAREST CITY OF A GIVEN 
SIZE IN ILLINOIS AND THE PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES WHO 
MIGRATED TO CITIES OF THAT SIZE* 


Num- PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES MIGRATING TO CiTi1Es AT GIVEN DISTANCE 
BER OF 
GRADU- 
ATES Cities of Cities of Cities of 
LIVING 10,000-99,9909 100,000-499,999 500,000 or Over 
IN 
ScHOOL 
NOIS 
Less Less 
SIDE Over Over 
than 20-50 than than 40-100 Over 
Son. 20 Miles Miles 40 Miles Miles 40 Miles 100 
Miles Miles Miles Miles 
MU- 
NITY 
13 | 14.6 | 7-3 
Average]...... | 20.3 2.0 1.2 | 24.1 | 32.3 | 17.8 
| 


* Based on the number of persons who graduated five or more years ago. Distance is measured by air 
line; this measure gives wider radius from individual schools in some instances than ordinary thinking in 
terms of state highways or railways would suggest. 

t The number of persons migrating to all types of communities in Illinois outside the home community 
constitutes the base for calculating the percentages. The percentages thus listed for each school will not 
total 100 because not all community classifications appear in the table. 
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10,000-99,999 (less than 40 miles and over 100 miles) were repre- 
sented by only two schools each. Hence, the data for these cate- 
gories are too meager for generalization. 


TABLE V 


DISTANCE OF TWENTY-NINE HIGH SCHOOLS FROM NEAREST CITY OF A GIVEN 
SIZE IN THE UNITED STATES OUTSIDE ILLINOIS AND PERCENTAGE 
OF GRADUATES WHO MIGRATED TO CITIES OF THAT SIZE* 


Num- PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES MIGRATING TO Cities AT GiveN DisTANCE 

BER OF | 

GrRapv-| 

ATES Cities of Cities of Cities of 

MI- under 10,000 10,000-99,9909 100,000 or Over 

ScHOOL |GRATING! 
TO 

Towns | Less Less Less 

OUTSIDE] than | 40-100 than | 40-100 than | 40-100 

40 Miles 40 Miles 40 Miles 

nots | Miles Miles | Miles | sites 

90.3 16.1 | 21.6 | 18.9 | 42.0 | 46.4 | 44.0 


* Based on the number of persons who graduated five or more years ago. Distance is measured by air 
line; this measure gives wider radius from individual schools in some instances than ordinary thinking in 
terms of state highways or railways would suggest. 
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Table V shows that eight of the thirteen schools with more than 
the average percentage of graduates living outside the state in cities 
with populations of 10,000-99,999 are over 100 miles from cities out- 
side the state with populations of 100,000 or over. Moreover, four- 
teen of the seventeen schools with more than the average percentage 
of migrants to Illinois cities of 10,000-99,999 population are over 
100 miles from Chicago. 

There is then a traceable relation between the distance of the high 
schools from cities of a particular size and the proportion of gradu- 
ates migrating to such cities. When large cities are remote, the pro- 
portion going to smaller cities is greater than when large cities are 
near by. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of the information presented in the preceding pages, 
certain summary and concluding remarks seem justified: (1) Rough- 
ly one-third of the graduates of high schools in the communities 
studied remained in the home community five or more years after 
graduation. There was, however, considerable variation in this re- 
spect among the different communities. (2) Increase or decrease in 
the population of the community and in the enrolment of the high 
school had significant bearings on migration. (3) When the total 
population living in communities of different sizes outside the state 
is considered, more graduates went to large cities than elsewhere. 
The most marked difference appeared in this respect between the 
communities of 10,000 or more and communities with fewer in- 
habitants. (4) However, the distance of a school from a large city in- 
fluenced the proportion of its graduates who went to smaller cities. 
No attempt was made to determine the number of graduates from 
other high schools who came into the communities studied and tend- 
ed thus to offset the outward migration of somewhat educated youth. 
Since all the schools studied are located in small communities, it is 
not likely that there was any great influx of graduates from other 
schools. Young also made reference to this point.’ 

The three outstanding educational implications of the foregoing 
study relate to school support, the curriculum, and guidance. Clear- 


*O. E. Young, op. cit., p. 149. 
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ly, if two-thirds of the graduates of the average rural high school 
leave the home community after having been reared and educated at 
the expense of the small community, there is a decided and un- 
warranted drain on the social and the economic resources of the 
small community. Larger units of support have, of course, been 
advocated, and that point need not be elaborated here. Just what 
influence economic depression will have on migration and conse- 
quent economic drainage, it is a bit early to estimate. 

The implications of the study for the curriculum are as clear as the 
fiscal implications. If two of every three zraduates of high schools 
in small communities leave the community, there is little object in 
bothering these two persons with curricular content whichis distinctly 
related to the vocations represented in the community merely be- 
cause it may at some time be useful to the third graduate. The 
important point is that at the present time the American population 
is mobile to a high degree. The evidence of the present study relat- 
ing to graduates of high schools in small communities indicates that 
the average graduate is much more likely not to be in his home com- 
munity during his adult life than he is to be there. He makes his 
adult contribution to some other community, and in his adolescent 
education stress should be laid on the kind of training that will func- 
tion anywhere. Hence, major emphasis should be put on his ac- 
quaintance with the world outside his immediate community, and 
only minor attention given to peculiarities of the local community. 

The third and last implication relates to guidance. The same con- 
sideration of the mobility of the high-school population calls atten- 
tion to the desirability of informing pupils concerning vocational 
opportunities in the world outside the community in which they are 
receiving their high-school training, as well as concerning the oppor- 
tunities nearer home. 


FACTORS DETERMINING THE PER PUPIL COST 
OF INSTRUCTION IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


J. D. HULL, Jr. 
Senior High School, Springfield, Missouri 


THE PROBLEM AND THE PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY 


The first fundamental purpose of the study here reported was to 
provide additional insight into the factors determining the per pupil 
cost of instruction in high schools. Costs of instruction were deter- 
mined by salaries alone. The factors considered are entirely within 
administrative control, but the more obscure factors and the exact 
relations between factors are rather generally neglected. The second 
fundamental purpose of the study was to provide a useful method for 
the detailed analysis and exposition of factors affecting costs in par- 
ticular schools. The method will also make it possible for the admin- 
istrator to calculate definitely in advance what will be the effect on 
per pupil cost of any proposed variation in any of the factors. 

In order that these underlying purposes might be attained, the 
following immediate and specific objectives of the study were set up: 
(1) to determine and compare per pupil costs (based on salaries 
alone) in the school years 1925-26 and 1931-32 for (a) the teaching 
of regular subjects, (b) administrative and supervisory services, and 
(c) the teaching of music and physical education; (2) to evaluate the 
principal factors causing differences in the costs for the teaching of 
regular subjects for each of the two years. 

The particular factors evaluated were: (1) the salaries of teachers, 
(2) the size of classes, (3) the number of class meetings in the weekly 
programs of pupils, and (4) the number of class meetings in the 
weekly programs of teachers. Slightly less direct and specific factors 
evaluated were (1) the length of the class period and (2) the spread 
of the curriculum. 

Selection of schools and sources of data.—-The schools included in 
the study were limited to those high schools in the state of Missouri 

40 
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which had filed complete annual reports with the state superintend- 
ent of schools for the years 1925-26 and 1931-32. The thirty schools 
qualifying were classified in the following six enrolment groups: 
Group I, schools with enrolments of 1-49; Group II, schools with 
enrolments of 50-99; Group III, schools with enrolments of 1o0o- 
149; Group IV, schools with enrolments of 150-299; Group V, 
schools with enrolments of 300-499; Group VI, schools with enrol- 
ments of 500 and over. Five schools in each group were considered 
a sufficient number to accomplish the major purposes of the inves- 
tigation. Certain criteria were used in selecting the schools: (1) 
Only senior high schools were included. (2) The schools were select- 
ed from those rated by the state department of education as first- 
class high schools. (3) Only schools which used a school year of ex- 
actly thirty-six weeks were selected. (4) Wherever possible, two or 
three schools in each group were selected which used class periods 
fifty or sixty minutes in length. The data were taken from the official 
reports of the state high-school supervisor for 1925-26 and 1931-32. 
These are kept on file in the office of the state superintendent of 
schools. 

The cost units utilized —Two units were selected for this study: 
the cost per pupil enrolled and the cost per pupil per credit unit. 
The second unit was used in analyzing costs in various subjects and 
departments because it takes account, as the first unit does not, of 
the varying amounts of time to be spent before pupils can earn 
credits. 

Formula used in computations of unit costs—The cost per pupil 
enrolled was computed for the group of regular subjects in each 
school and for each department (except physical education and 
music) in each school by means of the following formula. 


Number of class periods =" 


(Average salary of teacher) X ( weekly by average pupil 


Number of class periods in "ig 


(Average class size) X ( program of average teacher 


Obviously, the simplest way to arrive at the per pupil cost is to di- 
vide the total amount expended for salaries by the total number of 
pupils enrolled. The four elements in the formula were used in order 
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that the per pupil cost might be analyzed and the influence of each 
factor shown. All secondary-school administrators are fully con- 
scious of the fact that any change in teachers’ salaries or class size 
will affect the per pupil cost of instruction. In actual practice, how- 
ever, they disregard the fact that any change made in the teachers’ 
programs or in the pupils’ programs will be reflected in the per pupil 
cost just as truly as will any change in the teachers’ salaries. The 
four items together determine the per pupil cost, and intelligent ad- 
ministration of a school demands a definite policy concerning each. 

The cost per pupil per credit unit was calculated in the same 
fashion as the cost per pupil enrolled except that, in the calculation 
of the total number of periods carried weekly by all pupils and by the 
average pupil, the periods counted were limited to the number nec- 
essary for each pupil to earn one unit of credit. 

Methods used in evaluating various factors—The formula used 
accounts for variations in costs in the teaching of all subjects except 
music and physical education. The relative weight of each variable 
in the formula was demonstrated by assuming the following norms: 
(1) average salary of teacher, $1,400; (2) average class size, 25; (3) 
number of periods a week in the program of the average pupil, 22; 
(5) number of periods a week in the program of the average teacher, 
25. In the case of subject departments the norm for the third vari- 
able was assumed to be 5. These figures were used because they 
were the most convenient numbers approximating the actual means 
of all the schools under consideration. However, these figures are 
hypothetical norms, and others might have been selected. When the 
assumed norms are used in the formula, the following equation is 
$1,400 X 22 

25X25 

By use of the law of the single variable in illustrative calculations, 
the weight of each variable as it varied from the norm was mathe- 
matically determined and placed in a series of tables. Table I will 
serve to illustrate the procedure. Actually, the tables were of such 
length and in such detail that the writer was able to translate almost 
immediately the four factors of every school included in the study 
into percentage variations from the assumed norms. Table I should 
be interpreted as follows: If all other factors in the formula remain 


secured: = $49.28. 
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constant and the class size alone or the teacher’s program alone is 
changed to 50, the resulting per pupil cost will be 50 per cent of the 
assumed normal cost. Of course, this percentage of change in cost 
occurs only when the hypothetical norm is assumed as the basic 
figure. Any change in the basic figure will change the relation. If the 
class size alone or the teacher’s program alone is changed to 5, the 
resulting per pupil cost will be 500 per cent of the assumed normal 
cost. Similar tables were constructed for the factors of the teacher’s 
salary and the pupil’s program. Table I is applicable to the factor of 
number of periods in the teacher’s program as well as to class size, 


TABLE I 


EFFECT ON PER PUPIL COSTS OF CHANGE IN CLASS SIZE OR IN TEACHER’S 
PROGRAM AS ILLUSTRATED BY HYPOTHETICAL FIGURES 


Number of Number of 
Annual Periods in Periods in Pussentage 
Number of Pupils < wei Per Pupil of Assumed 
Salary of Teacher’s Pupil’s 
in Class . Cost Standard per 
Teacher Weekly Weekly 
Pupil Cost 
Program Program 
$1,400 25 22 $ 24.64 50.0 
1,400 25 22 30.80 62.5 
1,400 25 22 41.07 83.3 
25 (hypothetical 
here 1,400 25 22 49.28 100.0 
1,400 25 22 61.60 125.0 
1,400 25 22 123.20 250.0 
1,400 25 22 240.40 500.0 


since the assumed norms for both factors are the same and since both 
factors are in the denominator of the equation. 

The method used in evaluating the different factors in the formula 
is described in the following example: Suppose that in School X are 
found the following averages for the principal elements of the for- 
mula: average salary, $1,500; average class size, 26; number of pe- 
riods a week in the average teacher’s program, 24; and number of 
periods a week in the average pupil’s program, 20. How does the 
per pupil cost in School X vary from the assumed norm and how 
much of the variation in cost results from each factor under con- 
$1,500 X 20 
26X24 
referring to the table showing the effect of salary changes, the writer 


sideration? Substituting in the formula: =$48.077. By 
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found that, if the salary alone had changed, the cost would have been 
107 per cent of the assumed normal cost ($49.28). Another table 
showed that, if only the number of periods in the pupil’s program 
had changed, the cost would have been go.g per cent of the assumed 
normal cost. In like manner, if the class size alone had changed, the 
cost would have been 96.1 per cent of the assumed normal cost. If 
the number of periods in the teacher’s program alone had changed, 
the cost would have been 104.2 per cent of the assumed normal cost. 
By multiplying these percentages, we find that all four factors have 
combined to produce a cost which is 97.4 per cent of the assumed 
norm." 

Tables similar to Table I for each of the other factors demon- 
strate that the teacher’s salary and the number of periods in the 
pupil’s program affect the costs directly and at a constant rate. The 
class size and the number of periods in the teacher’s program affect 
the costs indirectly and at a varying rate. The value in this method 
of interpreting the factors is that all factors in the formula are re- 
duced to a common denominator, namely, their relative influence on 
per pupil costs. 

Changing the length of the class period changes the per pupil cost 
only incidentally because it causes a change in one of the four princi- 
pal factors. Hence, the evaluation of this factor consisted in exam- 
ining specific schools to determine whether changes in any of the 
four factors of the formula characteristically followed a change in 
the length of the class period. 

The study obtained definite information concerning the cost of 
comparatively broad programs of studies in schools of various sizes 
by answering for each school the following question: What would 
have been the percentage of change in the per pupil cost in this 
school if the program of studies had been restricted to the four least 
expensive departments in the school? It was assumed that each 
pupil would have carried in the “straight-jacket” curriculum the 
same number of periods a week that he actually carried in the exist- 
ing program of studies. 

* Because it was considered impractical to make finer mathematical calculations, the 
product varies 0.16 per cent from the cost calculated by formula (97.39 compared with 


97-55)- 
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COSTS IN SCHOOLS IN GROUP VI 


Comparison of costs.—The particular questions growing out of the 
specific objectives of the problem may be stated as follows: (1) How 
did the per pupil costs of the schools and departments compare for 
the two years under consideration? (2) What were the principal 
factors effecting variations in costs in schools and departments for 
the two years under consideration? These questions will be answered 
somewhat in detail in the case of the five schools classified in Group 
VI (schools with enrolments of 500 or more). Because of space 
limitations, only general conclusions from the data gathered for the 
remaining schools can be given here. 

Less than the usual variation in the total costs of the schools of 
the group is shown by Table II. In each year the highest cost per 
pupil was approximately 50 per cent more than the lowest cost per 
pupil. All schools except Columbia had lower total per pupil costs 
in 1931-32 than in 1925-26, and all schools except Columbia and 
Independence maintained the same relative positions over the six- 
year period covered by the study. An analysis of the per pupil costs 
of teaching the regular subjects, of teaching music and physical 
education, and of administrative and supervisory services are also 
presented in Table II. In 1931-32 the average per pupil expendi- 
tures both in physical education and music and in administrative 
and supervisory services were slightly higher than in 1925-26. How- 
ever, in neither category was there any general tendency to increase 
expenditures. 

Evaluation of factors affecting costs——Because the variations in 
expenditures for music and physical education and for administra- 
tive and supervisory services are slight, it is obvious that the varia- 
tians in total costs among the schools in this group are to be ex- 
plained chiefly by the variations in expenditures for the teaching of 
regular subjects. 

The factors responsible for these teaching costs may be seen in 
Table III, which should be interpreted as follows: In Central High 
School, St. Joseph, in 1925-26, the average teacher’s salary was 
$1,837.42 which, acting alone, would have caused the per pupil cost 
to be 131.2 per cent of the normal cost, and so on. Since all the 
factors acted together, their combined influence is the product of the 
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action of each single factor, or the production of a per pupil cost 
which is 129.7 per cent of the normal cost. 

In each school the cost in 1931-32 was lower in spite of a de- 
creased number of periods in the teacher’s program. In each school 
the lower cost in 1931-32 was contributed to by larger classes. In 
each school except Independence the cost was lower in spite of higher 
salaries and because of a decreased number of periods in the pro- 
gram of the average pupil. 

No changes occurred in the factors peculiar to the schools in 
which the length of the class periods was changed. 


TABLE II 


PER PUPIL COSTS IN 1925-26 AND 1931-32 IN FIVE HIGH SCHOOLS IN 
MISSOURI ENROLLING 500 OR MORE PUPILS 


Per PupiL Per Pupit 
EACHING ADMINISTRA- OTAL PER 
5 TIVE AND PupiL Cost RANE 
HYSICAL Epu-} SuPERVISORY 
ScHOOL SUBJECTS CATION SERVICES 
| | 
1925- | 1931- | 1925- | 1931- | 1925- | 1931- | 1925- | 1931- |1925-|1031- 
26 32 26 32 26 32 26 32 | 26 | 32 
Central (St. Joseph). . .|$63 .9290 $59.925| $4.596| $5 .004) $8.986)$ 7.470|$77.511 $72 .490) I I 
41.051| 38.498} 2.830! 6.509] 4.903) 9-818) 48.874] 54.825] 5 4 
Independence.........| 47.058] 39.621] 8.199! 3.896] 7.486) 3.475] 62.743 46.9001 4 | 5 
Smith-Cotton (Sedalia)| 56.300] 39.588) 4.028; 6.596) 7.409] 10.317] 67.736) 56.501) 3 3 
Springfield........... 56.505| 48.246] 4.835! 3.718) 8.162) 6.675) 69.502) 58.639) 2 2 
| 
| | 


Summary of costs in the schools in Group VI.—1. All schools had 
lower per pupil costs in 1931-32 than in 1925-26. 

2. The schools showed a decided tendency to maintain their posi- 
tions with reference to cost over the six-year period. 

3. Most of the per pupil cost in each school was spent for the 
teaching of regular subjects, and most of the variation between total 
per pupil costs for 1925-26 and 1931-32 in each school was caused 
by the variation in this item. 

4. No significant changes in cost factors could be explained by 
changes in the length of the class periods. 

5. Lower costs in 1931-32 were caused by larger classes and de- 
creases in the number of periods in the program of the average pupil. 
The costs were lower in spite of higher salaries and decreases in the 
number of periods in the teacher’s program. 
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PER PUPIL COSTS IN THE DEPARTMENTS 


A wider variation between costs in various subject departments is 
revealed by Table IV than was found between the total per pupil 
costs in the various schools. Vocational home economics, the most 


TABLE III 
FOUR FACTORS RESPONSIBLE FOR EFFECTING CHANGES IN THE PER PUPIL COST 


FROM THE ASSUMED NORM OF COST OF REGULAR SUBJECTS IN 1925-26 AND 
1931-32 IN FIVE HIGH SCHOOLS IN MISSOURI ENROLLING FIVE HUNDRED OR 
MORE PUPILS AND PERCENTAGE THAT CHANGED CostT IS OF ASSUMED NORM 
WHEN A CHANGE IS MADE IN EACH FACTOR ALONE 


NUMBER OF | NUMBER OF 
nue J PERIODS IN PERIODS IN 
Ciass SE | TEACHER’S Torat Cost 
WEEKLY WEEKLY 
PRoGRAM PROGRAM 
ScHOOL 
Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- 
cent rer. | cent- _ | cent- _ | cent ap. | cent- 
Average | age o' Av €T- | age of Aver age of Aver age of Aver age of 
age age age age 
Amt. As- | amt. |_ AS Amt. |_ ,| Amt As- As- 
sumed * | sumed sumed * | sumed * | sumed 
Yorm Norm Norm Norm Norm 
Central (St. Joseph): 
$1,837.42] 131.2] 24.45] 102.3] 25.50} 98.0] 21.69) 98.6/$63.93| 120.7 
1,963.21] 140.2] 27.19] 91.9] 25.00] 100.0] 20.75} 94.3] 59.93| 121.6 
Columbia: 
1,363.88] 97.4] 25.57] 97.8 30.00} 83.3] 23-09] 105.0] 41.05) 83.3 
1,377-06| 98.4] 27.10) 91.9) 28.85) 86.6) 21.93) 909.7] 38.50) 78.1 
1,320.00] 94.3] 22.490] 29.00) 86.2) 23.25) 105.7] 47.06] 95.5 
1,314.14] 93.9] 27.36) 28.27; 88.4] 23.32] 106.0] 39.22] 79.6 
1,544.00] 110.3] 23.19) 107.8] 28.61) 87.4] 24.10] 110.0] 56.30) 114.2 
1,639.46] 117.1] 33-42| 74.8] 25.00) 100.0] 20.18) 91.7] 39.50) 80.3 
Springfield: 
1,615.67] 115.4] 22.89) 109.2] 28.29) 88.4] 22.64] 102.9) 56.51| 114.7 
1,724.39] 123.2] 30.74] 81.3 24.24) 103.1 20.85| 94.8] 48.25) 97.9 
Mean: | 
109.7] 23.72] 105.4] 28.28) 88.4] 22.97| 104.4|$52.97| 107.5 
1,603.65] 114.5] 29.18] 85.7] 26.27] 95.2] 21.40] 97.3 45-10) 91.7 


* Class periods of sixty minutes were used in 1931-32. 


expensive subject in 1925-26, was almost four times as costly as the 
social studies. In 1931-32 the most expensive subject (industrial 
arts) was more than twice as costly as the least expensive subject 
(commercial subjects). The cost of each department except mathe- 
matics was lower in 1931-32 than in 1925-26, and the departments 
tended to maintain their relative positions over the six-year period 
covered by the study. 

The second problem which grew out of the specific objectives of 
the problem can be made more pointed by the following two ques- 
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tions: What were the principal factors effecting lower costs in de- 
partments in 1931-32 than in 1925-26? What factors were respon- 
sible for costs in the most expensive and in the least expensive de- 
partments for both years under consideration? 

Table IV presents a summary of the cost facts for departments in 
both years. It is impossible to generalize with mathematical preci- 
sion from the means of the various factors presented in this table. 
However, the averages of the factors indicate that the costs in de- 


TABLE IV 


AVERAGES OF FACTORS RESPONSIBLE FOR PER PUPIL COST PER CREDIT UNIT 
IN DIFFERENT SUBJECT DEPARTMENTS IN 1925-26 AND 1931-32 


OF PERIODS | OF PERIODS PUPIL 

IN TEACH- | IN PupIL’s| _CosT PER 
, * en ER’s WEEK-| WEEKLY | CrepiT UNIT 

($1, 400.00) (25) Ly Pro- | ProcRaM ($11. 20)* 

DEPARTMENT 
GRAM (25)* (5)* 

1925-26 | 1931-32 pe | 32 32 32 32 
$1,787 .50/$1 , 449 .58|23 .00/24.08 30.00|26.25 10.00] 6.25/$26 .o1/$16.54 
Commercial subjects.......] 1,365.00] 6.64) 5.41] 11.48] 9.03 
English sale 1,515.93] .32|25.40| 5.00] 5.00] II 54 9.48 
Foreign languages..........| 1,463.48] 1,520 85|22.24|26.21 28 .87|25.58] 5.00] 5.00] 11 79| 11.45 
Home economics........... 1,634.50] 1,724.69/21 .99/23 .68 29.20/27 .35| 9-40] 7.00} 24.22] 17.90 
Industrial arts............. 1,762.31] 1,900.26/20 30.00/27 .00] 9.00] 7.00] 26.63| 21.85 
1,404.39 1,660 .80]25 .19 30.36]28 .00/25.15] 5.00] 5.00] 10.72) 10.87 
32|30.39 26.34/28.21] 7.03] 7.00] 18 68} 13.89 
Social studies..............] 1,508.92 1,510.89|26.35 5.00] 5.00] 10.18] 9.46 

Teacher training........... 5.00].....] 18 74\.. 
Vocational trade........... 1,492.50] 1,614.29/13 .50/20.71/30.00/25 .00|/10.00) 6.91] 36.85) 21.54 
Vocational home economics. .| 1,665.00]......... I5.00]..... 30.00].....|10.00]..... 37 -00]....... 
$1, 561 28 .96|26 .46 7.26 

| | | 


* Assumed norm. 


partments in 1931-32 were lower in spite of higher salaries and in 
spite of reduced numbers of periods in the teachers’ programs. The 
lowering of costs was caused by larger classes and a reduction in the 
number of periods in the programs of pupils. 

What were the factors responsible for the costs of the departments 
which had the lowest and the highest costs for both years under 
consideration? Table IV shows that in 1925-26 the three least ex- 
pensive departments were commercial subjects, mathematics, and 
social studies. In 1931-32 the three least expensive departments 
were commercial subjects, English, and social studies. The three 
most expensive departments in 1925-26 were industrial arts, voca- 
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tional trade subjects, and vocational home economics. In 1931-32 
the three most expensive subjects were home economics, industrial 
arts, and vocational trade subjects. 

In this brief report it is impossible to present the tables for the 
various departments showing the percentage of change from the 
assumed normal cost caused by each factor. However, if the reader 
cares to check the inexpensive departments in Table IV with the 
means, he will agree with the conclusion that the factors which were 


TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE OF THE PER PUPIL COST WHICH MIGHT 
HAVE BEEN SAVED HAD THE PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
IN EACH SCHOOL BEEN RESTRICTED TO THE FOUR 
LEAST EXPENSIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Percentage of | Percentage of 
Saving Pos- Saving Pos- 
Stent sible in sible in 
1925-26 1931-32 
Central (St. Joseph)......... 13.0 
Independence.............. 11.6 
Smith-Cotton (Sedalia). ..... 4.4 16.3 
13.7 15.3 


responsible for the low costs in the least expensive departments were, 
in the order of their importance, the number of periods in the pupil’s 
program, class size, and the average salary of the teachers. General- 
ly, a large number of periods in the pupil’s program tended to in- 
crease costs slightly above the average for all departments. Heavy 
programs of pupils were the most important factor in accounting for 
high costs in the expensive departments; small classes were the next 
most important factor; and salaries also contributed to the high 
costs. An unusually large number of periods in the programs of 
teachers acted alone in tending to lower the costs below the average 
for all departments. Table V shows the savings which could have 
been made by restricting instruction to the four least expensive 
departments in the five schools in Group VI. 

Among the departments of the schools in this group there were 
characteristic changes in factors peculiar to those schools in which 
the length of the class period was changed. In the laboratory sub- 
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jects costs were consistently reduced by reducing the number of pe- 
riods in the pupil’s program whenever the class period was length- 
ened to sixty minutes. 

Summary of costs in departments.—1. There was a tendency to- 
ward lower costs in the departments in 1931-32 than in 1925-26. 

2. Larger classes and reduced numbers of periods in the programs 
of the pupils were responsible for the fact that the departmental 
costs were lower in 1931-32 than in 1925-26. 

3. Costs in the inexpensive departments were low in spite of 
comparatively light programs for the teachers in those departments. 
In order of importance, the factors responsible for the low costs were 
the number of periods in the pupil’s program, class size, and the 
average teacher’s salary. 

4. Costs in the expensive departments were high in spite of com- 
paratively heavy programs for the teachers of those departments. 
The factors responsible for the high costs were, in order of impor- 
tance, heavy programs of pupils, small classes, and comparatively 
large salaries. 

5. The percentages of savings which could have been made by 
restricting the programs of studies were generally smaller in 1925-26 
than in 1931-32. The possible mean saving for the group in 1925-26 
was 9.3 per cent (slightly below the general average for the entire 
group of thirty schools). 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


When the schools of the other five groups were scrutinized as 
were the schools of Group VI, the general conclusions were as 
follows: 

1. There was a general tendency toward lower costs (both in 
schools and in departments) in 1931-32 than in 1925-26. 

2. Most of the variations in total costs were caused by the ex- 
pense of the regular subjects. In these subjects lower costs in 1931— 
32 were caused by increased class size, decreased salaries, and de- 
creased number of periods in the pupils’ programs. 

3. In both years the departments with comparatively low costs 
owed their low positions to large classes, few periods a week in the 
programs of pupils, and low salaries. 
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4. The departments with comparatively high costs owed their 
high positions to small classes and many periods a week in the pro- 
grams of pupils. 

5. The chief factors causing the variations between expensive and 
inexpensive departments were entirely within the control of admin- 
istrators. 

6. The schools which had more than four departments of study 
might have saved from 1 to 27 per cent of their costs by organizing 
all departments of study as economically as the four least expensive 
departments were organized. The mean saving would have been 12 
per cent. 

7. Among the schools as wholes, no changes in costs were ap- 
parently caused by changes in the length of the class periods. How- 
ever, costs in laboratory subjects were always reduced by a length- 
ening of the class period. 

8. In spite of the fact that the state and the federal governments 
paid one-half the expenditures for vocational trade subjects, the 
per pupil costs to the local districts were comparatively high in this 
department. 

Discussion of the factors—The average salary is an obvious and 
well-known factor in per pupil cost. It affects this cost directly and 
at an unvarying rate. 

The average class size and the average number of periods in the 
teacher’s program affect the per pupil cost indirectly at varying 
rates. 

Tables similar to Table I would enable an administrator to calcu- 
late easily and precisely how much of a change in a particular factor 
is needed to compensate or overbalance changes in one or more other 
factors. Probably the chief value of the present study is this reduc- 
tion of all four factors to a common denominator, namely, the per- 
centage of change in the per pupil cost. 

The average number of periods in the pupil’s program affects the 
per pupil cost in a direct and unvarying fashion exactly as does the 
average salary. Possibly because this item is such an obvious factor, 
it has been neglected. In actual practice it is a forceful factor in 
determining costs. Many school administrators permit or even re- 
quire pupils to take extra subjects apparently with no realization of 
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the fact that they are adding to the per pupil costs. Many schools 
increase costs by offering an unusual number of laboratory or shop 
courses, which enlarge the pupil program. On the other hand, 
schools have decreased costs by reducing the pupil program in shop 
and laboratory subjects. It is possible that costs in large high schools 
could be decreased by 20 per cent by arranging for four class meet- 
ings a week instead of five. Evidence is needed to show the effect of 
such an arrangement on pupil learning. 

The length of the class period affects the per pupil cost indirectly 
because a change in the length of the class period brings about a 
change in one of the four primary factors considered in this study. 
It is rather commonly believed that lengthening the class period in- 
creases the per pupil cost. However, there is no evidence in this 
study to show that the lengthening of the class period has increased 
the per pupil cost. In fact, the lengthening of the class period is 
shown to have been the means of reducing costs in the laboratory 
subjects. 

Even though a 27 per cent saving were effected, many would ques- 
tion the wisdom of reducing the program of studies in a medium or a 
large high school to the four least expensive departments. However, 
the same amount of economy can be secured by organizing all de- 
partments as economically as the four least expensive departments 
are organized. The two factors responsible for high costs in the 
expensive departments were small classes and many periods a 
week in the programs of the pupils. Both these factors are entirely 
within the control of the administrator. 

This discussion of factors affecting the per pupil cost in high schools 
heightens the realization that there is available little evidence con- 
cerning the influence of the various factors on the achievements of 
pupils. Such evidence should be sought. Meanwhile, it is hoped 
that the study here reported will be of some value to the high-school 
administrator who demands that his cost issues be clearly defined 
and his cost facts carefully scrutinized. 


CIVIC BELIEFS AND CORRELATED INTELLECTUAL 
AND SOCIAL FACTORS 


J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Civic beliefs and attitudes have received an increasing emphasis 
in recent years, particularly in the social-studies courses in secondary 
schools. In fact, much of the significant research at present in prog- 
ress in the social studies pertains to the so-called “intangible” atti- 
tudes and beliefs of pupils. These may be termed the dynamic out- 
comes in the learning process to distinguish them from the intellec- 
tual outcomes of the teaching of social studies, such as academic 
knowledges and skills. No one has yet proved that dynamic and 
intellectual outcomes are in mutually exclusive categories. The 
chances are that they have intrinsic relationships. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that most teachers of history 
and the other social studies in secondary schools have been principally 
concerned in their teaching acts with securing pupil achievement in 
the intellectual outcomes. Civic beliefs and attitudes have been 
treated in a haphazard and chance manner or have been ignored. 
This state of affairs may have been abetted by the construction of 
objective and standardized tests, which mainly test intellectual con- 
tent. Recently Thurstone and Chave,' Neumann,’ and others have 
constructed tests for measuring civic attitudes of high-school pupils. 
Hence, the teacher has an instrument of diagnosis to aid in the de- 
velopment or reconstruction of pupil attitudes. 

The study of civic beliefs or attitudes and of correlated intellectual 
and social factors here reported is based on an unpublished test 
constructed by the writer. The test is divided into four parts and 
purports to measure civic attitudes and beliefs in the fields of (1) 

*L. L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave, The Measurement of Attitude. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1930. 

2 George Bradford Neumann, A Study of International Attitudes of High School Stu- 


dents. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 239. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1926. 
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race attitudes toward negroes, Indians, Chinese, Japanese, and oth- 
ers; (2) international attitudes toward the League of Nations, im- 
migration, tariff, Philippine Islands, and the like; (3) national politi- 
cal attitudes toward the Constitution, political parties, laws, and the 
like; and (4) national achievements and ideals in morals, economics, 
education, and the arts and sciences. The total score of the test pre- 
sents a composite index of a person’s tendency to favor liberal posi- 
tions on controversial issues. The items were checked against edito- 
rial opinion in liberal magazines, like the Nation and the New Repub- 
lic, for validity as to liberalism. The items were checked also by 
social scientists of admittedly liberal points of view for a consensus 
of liberalism versus conservatism. The test comprises 160 items. 
The coefficient of reliability for split halves of the test was .go. 
When this coefficient was corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula 
for the reliability of the total test, the coefficient was .g5. 

The specific purposes of this study were to show the degree of 
correlation existing between the total score on the civics-belief test 
and the following intellectual and social factors: (1) verbal intelli- 
gence, (2) achievement for historical knowledges, (3) number of 
courses in social studies completed in secondary school, (4) number 
of magazines and newspapers usually read, (5) socio-economic sta- 
tus, (6) nationality of parents, and (7) emotional stability. The dif- 
ference in the mean scores of boys and girls was also determined. 
The data here reported were secured from tests administered to 412 
pupils in Grades IX—XII, inclusive, in high schools of Summit, New 
Jersey, and Bronxville and Rochester, New York. The correlations 
of the test scores with the various factors are shown in Table I. 

Verbal intelligence, as measured by the Otis Self-administering 
Tests of Mental Ability, shows a negligible correlation with scores 
on civic beliefs and attitudes. This finding probably means that 
abstract intelligence, as such, is not necessarily a determining factor 
in the liberalism or the conservatism of the attitudes of a high-school 
pupil toward controversial problems of race, international affairs, 
national politics, and national achievements. 

Historical knowledge, measured by the Co-operative American 
History Test, Form 1933, shows a positive correlation of .58 with 
liberal attitudes on civic problems. Pupils making high scores on 
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knowledge of American history tend to exhibit liberal attitudes on 
racial, national, and international problems. This evidence would 
indicate that in many instances an intrinsic relation may exist be- 
tween dynamic and intellectual outcomes in the social studies. Of 
course, other factors, such as attitudes of parents, friends, and teach- 
ers, as well as attitudes implicit in textbooks, may influence the rela- 
tion. 

The number of courses in social studies completed in the second- 
ary school tends to have a slight positive correlation with liberal 
civic attitudes. Apparently, the secondary schools as a whole are 


TABLE I 


CORRELATION OF LIBERALITY OF CIVIC BELIEFS WITH INTEL- 
LECTUAL AND SOCIAL FACTORS SHOWN BY TESTS GIVEN 
TO 412 PUPILS IN GRADES IX-XII 


Factor with Which Correlated 
Correlation Coefficient 
Verbal intelligence................ Pearson r .Ir+ .06 
Historical knowledge.............. Pearson r .58+ .04 
Number of social-studies courses 
Number of magazines and news- 
Socio-economic status............. Pearson r .28+ .05 
Nationality of parents............. (ratio) n 
Emotional stability............... Pearson r .08 + .05 


doing very little, or can do very little, to change civic attitudes either 
toward liberalism or toward conservatism by increasing the number 
of courses in social studies for the pupils. 

Volume of reading in current magazines and newspapers has a 
positive relation with liberal viewpoints. The wider the reading ac- 
quaintance with current discussions of problems, the more liberal 
is the pupil’s viewpoint. A plausible hypothesis is that a qualitative 
analysis of the types of magazines or newspapers read would show 
marked relations between editorial attitudes and the civic attitudes 
of the pupil. 

Socio-economic status, measured by an adaptation of the Sims 
Score Card for Socio-economic Status, shows a correlation of .28 
with liberal civic beliefs; that is, pupils of the higher socio-economic 
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status tend to be more liberal in their attitudes than do pupils of the 
less favored classes. Closely allied to social status is the nationality 
of the pupil’s parents. The correlation ratio between nationality of 
parents and liberal civic beliefs is .25. The higher the score on the 
test of civic beliefs, the more conservative is the pupil or the group 
tested. The following are the mean scores on civic beliefs for 
pupils whose parents were born in the countries named: France, 
42; United States, 45; England, 46; Germany, 46; miscellaneous 
countries, 49; Scandinavian countries, 53; and Italy, 56. 

The character sketches by Maller were used to measure emotional 
stability. The coefficient of correlation with liberal civic beliefs in- 
dicates a decidedly negligible relation. 

The data indicate strongly the probability of a reliable sex differ- 
ence in civic beliefs. The mean score for 253 girls is 46.82 and for 159 
boys 40.21, a difference of 6.61. The standard deviations are 16.64 
for the girls and 16.67 for the boys. The standard error of the differ- 
ence is 1.68, or 3.93 times as large as the difference of the means. 
These figures indicate that there is practical certainty that girls as 
a group are more conservative than boys. This finding reinforces 
a similar conciusion on sex differences reached by Vetter.’ 


SUMMARY 


In sum, it may be said that this study indicates the following rela- 
tions of civic beliefs or attitudes with certain intellectual and social 
factors. (1) Intelligence quotient shows a negligible correlation with 
the scores in a test of civic beliefs on problems of race, international 
affairs, national politics, and national achievements. (2) Historical 
knowledge shows a marked positive correlation with liberal attitudes 
on civic problems. (3) The number of courses in social studies com- 
pleted by a pupil in the secondary school is, in itself, no guaranty of 
changed liberal or conservative attitudes. (4) Volume of reading in 
current magazines and newspapers has a positive correlation with 
liberal civic beliefs. (5) Socio-economic status and nationality of 
parents show slight positive correlations with liberal civic beliefs. 

1G. B. Vetter, ‘‘The Measurement of Social and Political Attitudes and the Related 
Personality Factors,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXV (April-June, 
1930), 149-89. 
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(6) A measure of emotional stability correlated with attitudes shows 
a negligible relation between these factors. (7) Statistically signifi- 
cant differences exist in the average scores for girls and boys. Girls 
as a group are more conservative in their civic beliefs than are boys. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Provided the hypothesis is granted that the dynamic factors of 
attitudes and motives arising from civic beliefs are mainsprings of 
civic action, the secondary schools should place an increasing em- 
phasis on this phase of education. It is, then, of great importance 
that the school should seek to develop constructive liberal attitudes 
as well as a mastery of factual knowledge. One of the findings of this 
study is that constructive liberal attitudes and mastery of factual 
knowledge are correlative factors in the learning process. 

Pierce’ and Merriam? have pointed out in their writings the con- 
flicting forces and factors operating to develop civic attitudes in 
pupils. If the school is to be a progressive and constructive force in 
developing a dynamic citizenship, then the teachers must be con- 
cerned with the mainsprings of citizenship, namely, civic attitudes. 
To be sure, the schools are only one factor in developing attitudes. 
Bruno Lasker, an authority on race attitudes, has said: 

What children learn lies to some extent within the control of their parents 
and teachers, but not nearly so fully as many people seem to think... .. What 
adults often overlook is that this manipulated learning usually makes up but a 
fraction of the total learning of the active child. Where deliberate teaching is in 
conflict with the more direct teaching of the child’s own observation, a conflict 
may be set up in which eventually the intentional teaching may win; but it is 
quite a mistake to assume that it will always win.3 

There is little recorded experimental evidence wherein attempts 
have been made to secure controlled measurement of the effects of 
remedial teaching for attitudes. Much experimentation needs to be 

ta) Bessie Louise Pierce, Civic Attitudes in American School Textbooks. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1930. 

b) Bessie Louise Pierce, Citizens’ Organizations and the Civic Training of Youth. 


Report of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association, 
Part III. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. 

2 Charles Edward Merriam, The Making of Citizens. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1931. 

3 Bruno Lasker, ‘‘Childhood Prejudices,” Child Study, VI (February, 1929), 107. 
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done in this field. Golub and Swahn,! teachers in a New York City 
high school, have reported their measurement of pupils’ attitudes 
after one term’s instruction in American history. Their conclusions 
concerning the relation of factual knowledge and attitudes agree, in 
the main, with the findings of the present study. 

A carefully controlled experiment of the effect of motion pictures 
on the social attitudes of high-school pupils has been made recently 
by Ruth C. Peterson. The study was under the direction of L. L. 
Thurstone and was financed by a grant from the Payne Fund. In 
this experiment attitudes of pupils toward Chinese, negroes, and 
Germans and toward the punishment of criminals were shown to be 
changed significantly after seeing a motion picture. Briefly, the pro- 
cedure was to measure the attitude of a group of pupils by means of 
an attitude scale, to show the group a motion picture definitely re- 
lated to the issue in question, and to measure again the attitude of 
the group the day after the picture had been shown. Miss Peterson 
says: “In conclusion, we may say that the experiments we conduct- 
ed show that motion pictures have definite lasting effects on the 
social attitudes of children.’’ 

The questions may validly be asked: Have the schools accepted 
the challenge to study the dynamic factors in civic education? Can 
they become a more potent force than they have been in the develop- 
ment of constructive civic attitudes? These questions, it seems, may 
be answered in the affirmative if teachers and administrators will 
accept the implications of the present researches in this field and 
will use the new instruments devised for measuring attitudes in the 
appraisal of educational experiments and programs. The use of the 
motion picture as a teaching device is implied in recent experiments. 
Therefore, both the content and the methods of teaching to develop 
civic attitudes will probably receive new emphasis. 

t Jay Golub and A. D. Swahn, ‘“‘Do American History Students Change Their Atti- 
tudes after One Term’s Work?” Historical Outlook, XXIV (January, 1933), 25-28. 

? Ruth C. Peterson, ‘‘The Effect of Motion Pictures on the Social Attitudes of High 
School Children,” Developing Attitudes in Children, p. 106. Proceedings of the Mid-West 


Conference of the Chicago Association for Child Study and Parent Education, March, 
1932. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION 


1. CURRICULUM, METHODS OF TEACHING AND STUDY 
AND SUPERVISION, AND MEASUREMENT 


LEONARD V. KOOS 
University of Chicago 


The present list of references is the first one in a second cycle of 
twenty lists of selected references covering practically the whole 
field of education, which is being published co-operatively during 
1934 by the School Review and the Elementary School Journal. The 
first annual cycle was concluded in the December issues of these two 
journals. This service of making available to scholarly workers in 
education annotated lists of selected references covering the whole 
field of education is supplied nowhere else in this country. Persons 
interested in the scope and the nature of the lists are referred to the 
twenty issues of the two journals for 1933. The sequence of topics 
to be represented in the lists for 1934 is identical with that in the 
first annual cycle, and there will be only a few changes in the original 
staff of recognized specialists collaborating in the first series of 
lists. 

The term “instruction” as used in the present list comprehends 
curriculum, methods of teaching and study, supervision, and meas- 
urement. Items in measurement and testing, not included in the 
list a year ago, have been added for the reason that this allocation 
seems more functional than any other. The reader is reminded that 
the present general list is to be followed in February and March by 
lists in the different subject fields. The term ‘‘secondary school” as 
applied to these lists extends from the beginning of the junior high 
school through the junior college. 

The list begins in point of time from the date of preparation of the 
former list up to about November 1, 1933. 
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CURRICULUM! 


. ALMACK, JoHN C. “Curriculum Construction,” California Quarterly of Sec- 


ondary Education, VIII (January, 1933), 143-47. 
Considers plans of, and a platform for, curriculum construction. 


. Bospitt, FRANKLIN. ‘‘Social Value of the Junior High School Curriculum,” 


School Executives Magazine, LII (January, 1933), 179-87. 
A constructive discussion of methods of increasing the social value of the cur- 
riculum of the junior high school. 


. Briccs, THomas H. ‘‘The Changing World and the Curriculum,” Teachers 


College Record, XXXV (October, 1933), 33-55. 

A review of changes in society, communication and transportation, industry and 
business, wealth, opportunities for leisure, politics, family, conditions of health, 
science, ethics and religion, and in secondary schools which call for changes in 
the curriculum. 


The Curriculum of the Private Junior College,’ Junior 
College Journal, III (May, 1933), 435-42. 

Describes various points of view on the function of the junior college and men- 
tions past influences on, and lists trends in, the development of the junior-college 
curriculum. 


. CAMPBELL, Doak S. ‘‘The Junior College Curriculum,” Junior College 


Journal, III (May, 1933), 416-109. 
Advocates curriculum reform in the junior college on the basis of functional 
centers of social interest derived from major social purposes. 


. CHRISWELL, M. Irvine. “Specialized High-School Curriculums as Prepa- 


ration for Occupations,” School Review, XLI (January, 1933), 56-59. 
Reports the results of a follow-up study of one thousand graduates of the Buffalo 
Technical High School to determine the percentages of persons engaged in the 
occupations for which they prepared. 


. “The Commission on the Relation of School and College Launches Its 


Project,” School Review, XLI (October, 1933), 570-73. 

A note on the progress of this important project aiming at freedom of the 
secondary school with respect to its curriculum. Based largely on a statement 
by Wilford M. Aikin, chairman of the commission. 


. Dav, Fravius Louts. ‘‘The Selection and Organization of Personnel for 


Curriculum Revision.” Bulletin of Curriculum Laboratory, No. 30. 
Cleveland, Ohio: School of Education, Western Reserve University, 
1932. Pp. 56 (mimeographed). 

A tabular presentation and interpretation of practices in the organization of 
personnel for curriculum revision in thirty-four school systems. Useful in systems 
in which programs of revision are contemplated. 


* See also Item 481 in the list of selected references appearing in the October, 1933, 


number of the School Review. 
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9. Douctass, Hart R. ‘‘Adapting the Curriculum of the Junior High-School 
to the Needs of the Pupils,” Bulletin of the Department of Secondary- 
School Principals, No. 45, pp. 127-39. Berwyn, Illinois: Department of 
Secondary-School Principals of the National Education Association 
(H. V. Church, Executive Secretary), 1933. 

Emphasizes the adaptation of the curriculum that will train for the social needs 
of our times. 


10. EELLS, WALTER Crossy. “‘Adjustments in the Junior College Curriculum,” 
Junior College Journal, 111 (May, 1933), 401-10. 
Discusses the five types of curriculums recommended in the report on State 
Higher Education in California made by a commission of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching and lists eight outstanding problems of 
the junior-college curriculum. 


1. FEATHERSTONE, WILLIAM B. ‘‘An Integrated Curriculum in the Secondary 
Schools,” California Quarterly of Secondary Education, VIII (June, 1933), 
337-48. 

Advocates an integration that involves “fusion of all subject matter within 
certain limits, coupled with reconstruction of method and re-evaluation of 
content.” 


2. FRENCH, WILL. ‘‘Curriculum Practice in High School,’’ School Executives 
Magazine, LII (August, 1933), 387-80. 


Reports the results of a study of curriculum reorganization in high schools re- 
ported by educational leaders to represent advanced practice. Findings indi- 
cate that basic attack on the problem is infrequent. 


. High School Curriculum Reorganization. Edited by L. W. Webb (Chairman) 

and Others. Ann Arbor, Michigan: North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, 1933. Pp. viii+396. 
A presentation in book form of the results of fifteen years of work by the Com- 
mittee of the North Central Association on Standards for Use in the Reorgani- 
zation of Secondary School Curricula. Contains a description of the manner in 
which the committee carried on its work and detailed reports of subcommittees 
on subject matter. The following fields are represented: art, music, English, 
Latin, French, Spanish, German, general science, biology, chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, social studies, home economics, health and physical education, 
and extra-curriculum activities. 


w 


14. JOHNSTON, Epcar G. ‘‘Impending Changes in the High School Curricu- 
lum,” School and Society, XXXVII (February 18, 1933), 207-13. 
Presents ‘‘a view of the curriculum which makes it the whole of school life, not 
just a part of it; an emphasis upon personal growth rather than upon subject 
matter; a provision for wider variation in terms of individual abilities and needs; 
an acceptance of the responsibility for guidance and adjustment; increased 
emphasis on the social implications of education as well as the needs of the indi- 
vidual.” 
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. Jupp, CHARLES H. Problems of Education in the United States. New York: 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. Pp. xii+214. 

The monograph on education published under the direction of President 
Hoover’s Research Committee on Social Trends. Chapter iv discusses certain 
major instructional trends in schools at all levels. 

Jupp, CuHartes H. ‘‘The Scientific Development and Evaluation of the 
Curriculum,” Elementary School Journal, XX XIII (April, 1933), 577-91. 
Presents the point of view that it is the school as a social institution which sup- 
plies the desired formula for the reconstruction of the curriculum. Generic as to 
educational level represented. 


. Koos, Leonarp V. ‘‘Trends in Secondary-School Programs of Studies,” 


School Review, XLI (September, 1933), 497-507. 
A summary of trends as shown by investigations included in the National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education. 

Lwe, Epwin S. Procedures in Curriculum Making. National Survey of 
Secondary Education Monograph No. 18. United States Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 17, 1932. Pp. viii-+100. 

A complete report of the project of the National Survey of Secondary Education 
investigating procedures in curriculum-making. Contains chapters on city-wide, 
county-wide, and state-wide revision and on the influence of central agencies. 

LivE, Epwin S. ‘“‘Plans for Curriculum-making in Secondary Schools,” 
School Review, XL (December, 1932), 751-50. 

A condensed summary of the project of the National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation investigating procedures in curriculum-making. 


. Loomis, ARTHUR K. ‘‘The New Curriculum of the University High School 


of the University of Chicago,’’ School Review, XLI (September, 1933), 
508-18. 

A description of curriculum reorganization as it is being worked out in the Uni- 
versity High School. 


. LuLt, HERBERT G. Secondary Education: Orientation and Program. New 


York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1932. Pp. xviii+-366. 
Although a textbook for courses in secondary education, this volume stresses 
constructive discussion of the problem of the curriculum. 


. Miter, Wirram T. “Curriculum Flexibility in the Junior High School,” 


Educational Administration and Supervision, XIX (May, 1933), 347-57. 
Describes three types of curriculums in use in a junior high school in Roslindale, 
Massachusetts, and the types of pupils enrolled in each curriculum in the differ- 
ent grades. 


. NEWLON, JESSE H. “Integration in the High School,” School Executives 


Magazine, LII (February, 1933), 197-08. 
Discusses the trend toward general courses involving two or more subjects in 
high schools, also in elementary grades and in colleges. 
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24. Norton, JoHN K. “Curriculum Construction and Revision,’ Modern 
School Administration (edited by John C. Almack), pp. 159-88. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. 

This chapter considers major trends in curriculum revision and the auspices that 
should be responsible for the work. Generic as to educational level. 


25. Rosen, T. S. “Curriculum Opportunities in the Small Six-Year High 
School,” School Review, XLI (February, 1933), 123-28. 
Shows how the six-year organization can be successfully used in a school em- 
ploying only three teachers in Grades VII—XII, inclusive. 

26. Ryan, H.H. ‘‘The Teaching and Learning Situation in Junior High-School 


Classrooms,” Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School Principals, 
No. 45, pp. 139-47. Berwyn, Illinois: Department of Secondary-School 
Principals of the National Education Association (H. V. Church, Execu- 
tive Secretary), 1933. 


Gives criteria of curriculum content for a period of economic depression. 


N 


7. SANDWICK, RicHARD L. “Curriculum Reconstruction in the Deerfield- 
Shields Township High School, Highland Park [Illinois],”’ Z//inois Teacher, 
XXI (January, 1933), 137-38, 153, 154-55. 

Describes the curriculum reorganization worked out in relation to the four ob- 
jectives, health, wealth, association, and beauty. 

. SEARS, JEssE B. “‘The Function of Research in Curriculum Making,” 
California Quarterly of Secondary Education, VIII (January, 1933), 147- 
53: 

Defines research and considers how it is involved in curriculum-making. 


Go 


29. SHERMAN, J. LEoNARD. ‘‘The Curriculum Offerings in Certain Types of 
Private Secondary Schools,”’ School Review, XLI (March, 1933), 206-12. 
The findings of an investigation in which curriculum offerings of 112 private 
secondary schools were analyzed in terms of the schools’ objectives. 


. Smitu, L. W. “A Study of High-School Pupil Population in Aid of the 
Revision of the Curriculum,” Bulletin of the Department of Secondary- 
School Principals, No. 45, pp. 292-312. Berwyn, Illinois: Department 
of Secondary-School Principals of the National Education Association 
(H. V. Church, Executive Secretary), 1933. 


oO 


Reports an investigation made in Berkeley, California, to determine whether the 
curriculum set up in the lower schools provides an adequate base for the differ- 
entiated courses in the senior high school. Applies chiefly to the industrial arts. 

31. SNYDER, WILLIAM H. ‘‘Curriculum Development,” Journal of the National 
Education Association, XXII (March, 1933), 87-88. 


Stresses the necessity of adapting the junior-college curriculum to fit those who 
do not plan to enter the university. Describes the development cf the curricu- 
lum of the Los Angeles Junior College. 
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32. UNZICKER, S. P. ‘‘What Are the Fads and Frills in the Junior High School 
Curriculum?” School Review, XLI (November, 1933), 657-60. 
Demonstrates the need for the recent changes in the junior high school curricu- 
lum which are currently referred to as “fads and frills.’’ 


33. The Virginia High School Curriculum. Edited by W. R. Smithey. Second- 
ary Education in Virginia, No. 16. University of Virginia Record Exten- 
sion Series, Vol. XVII, No. 4. Charlottesville, Virginia: University Ex- 
tension Department, University of Virginia, 1932. Pp. 08. 

Papers on the secondary-school curriculum presented at the sessions of the sixth 
annual meeting of the Virginia Committee for Research in Secondary Education. 


34. WitteTT, G. W. “Curriculum Revision in Public High Schools,’’ North 
Central Association Quarterly, VII (December, 1932), 298-303. 
A brief summary of the returns from a “cursory investigation of current attempts 
at curriculum revision among the public high schools of the North Central 
Association.” 


35. WittrAms, L. A. “Sound Ground for Junior High School Curricula,” 
California Quarterly of Secondary Education, VIII (April, 1933), 279-82. 
The “sound ground” is “the ever-widening isthmus which originates on the 
mainland of integration, gradually stretching over and connecting with the archi- 
pelago of differentiation.” 


36. WitttAMs, L. A. ‘‘Analysis Techniques in Curriculum-making,” School Re- 
view, XLI (June, 1933), 437-42. 
Is concerned with the clarification of analysis techniques in curriculum-making— 
such as “job analysis,” “activity analysis,” “functional analysis,’ and “content 
analysis”—of the distinctions between these, and of what experience has taught 
are some of the criteria to be used in selecting the activities for application. 


METHODS OF TEACHING AND STUDY AND SUPERVISION 


37. BILLETT, Roy O. Provisions for Individual Differences, Marking, and Pro- 
motion. National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph No. 13. 
United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 1932. Pp. xii+472. 
Part II of this great study deals with “plans characterized by the unit assign- 
ment,” namely, the problem method, the project method, differentiated assign- 
ments, long-unit assignments, the contract plan, the laboratory plan, individual- 
ized instruction, the Morrison plan, the Dalton plan, and the Winnetka tech- 
nique. Goes far to clarify the confusion in terminology represented in this di- 
versity of procedures. 


38. BREED, FREDERICK S. Classroom Organization and Management. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1933. Pp. xvi+472. 


A discerning, comprehensive treatment of the teacher’s extra-instructional 
problems. Applies to both elementary and secondary levels. 
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40. 


42. 


43- 


44. 


DEVEREUX, FREDERICK L. The Educational Talking Picture. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xiv-+222. 
A comprehensive treatment of the talking motion picture in education by an 
executive of one of the leading producing companies in the field. Considers meth- 
ods of production, available research on educational value of this instrument of 
education, the use of talking pictures at different school levels, and material 
equipment required for use. 


ENGELHARDT, FRED. ‘‘Problems in Supervisory Organization,” Education, 
LIII (June, 1933), 594-600. 
Considers the relation of many recent developments in education to the problem 
of supervisory organization. Largely generic as to school level but contains 
some specific references to secondary education. 


. Hucues, J. M. “Opportunities for Supervision in Secondary Schools,” 


Education, LIII (June, 1933), 618-24. 

Indicates that secondary education is relatively free from supervisory tradition 
and, in the face of manifest need for supervision, is in a favorable position to 
“evolve a type of supervision peculiar to its own needs and consonant with its 
most advanced philosophies.” 


Individualization of Instruction: Devices for Use within the Teaching 
Group. Bulletin No. 272 of the Division of Educational Research and 
Results. Philadelphia: Board of Public Education, 1933. Pp. 36. 

The report of a co-operative project in supervision carried on in the junior and 
senior high schools of Philadelphia. 


McCtusky, F. DEAN. Visual Instruction: Its Value and Its Needs. A re- 
port for Will H. Hays, President, Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, Inc. New York: Mancall Publishing Corp., 1932. 
Pp. 126. 

Discusses possibilities and limitations of visual instruction. 


Psychology of Learning, General Methods of Teaching, and Supervision. Re- 
view of Educational Research, Vol. III, No. 4. Washington: American 
Educational Research Association of the National Education Association, 
1933. Pp. 279-368. 

A summary of research relating to (1) types, characteristics, and problems of 
learning; (2) methods of teaching; and (3) general conditions affecting teaching 
and learning. Generic as to educational level. 


. Umstattp, J. G. Learning Units in Secondary School Teaching. Minneapo- 


lis, Minnesota: Perine Book Co., 1933. Pp. 77. 

A workbook for a first course in secondary-school methods. Contains thirty-four 
units distributed to four divisions, namely, pre-instructional problems, cus- 
tomary teaching procedures, additional teaching procedures, and extended ac- 
tivities of the teacher. 
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46. The Unit Method of Teaching. Edited by W. R. Smithey. Secondary Edu- 
cation in Virginia, No. 17. University of Virginia Record Extension Se- 
ries, Vol. XVII, No. 7. Charlottesville, Virginia: University Extension 
Department, University of Virginia, 1933. Pp. 242. 

Includes, following a consideration of purposes and processes in secondary edu- 
cation by E. E. Windes, a number of papers discussing and illustrating the unit 
method in several subject fields. 


47. WALLACE, CLARA M. ‘Reading and Study in the High School,” High School 
Teacher, 1X (November, 1933), 327, 333- 
Practical suggestions for developing ability in reading and study in high-school 
grades. 

48. WILLEY, WARNER M. “Departmental Supervision in the Secondary 
School,” Education, LIII (January, 1933), 280-83. 
Presents the case for supervision through departmental organization of the 
secondary school. 

49. WINDES, E. E. “The High School Principal as Supervisor,” Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education, XXVI (May, 1933), 323-26. 
Discusses supervision as the chief duty of the high-school principal. 


MEASUREMENT! 


50. Educational Tests and Their Uses. Review of Educational Research, Vol. 
III, No. 1. Washington: American Educational Research Association of 
the National Education Association, 1933. Pp. 1-80. 
A summary of research in the field of educational testing, treated under the 
headings of “‘Basic Considerations,” ‘‘The Selection of Test Items,” “Recent 
Developments in Statistical Procedures,” ‘“‘Recent Developments in Testing 
for Guidance,” and ‘‘Recent Developments in the Uses of Tests.”’ Generic as to 
educational level. 


51. Lee, J. Murray. ‘“‘Needed Developments in Measurement for Secondary 
Schools,”’ Education, LIII (March, 1933), 424-27. 

A succinct summary of the results of an investigation of improvements needed. 

52. LEFEVER, D. WELTY. ‘‘Dangers and Values in Teacher-made Tests,” Edu- 
cation, LIII (March, 1933), 409-13. 

A sensible, brief discussion of defects of teacher-made tests and of how to obviate 
the defects. 

53. SEGEL, Davin. National and State Cooperative High-School Testing Pro- 
grams. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 9, 1933. Pp. vit+48. 
Thumb-nail sketches of the six national and the eighteen state testing programs, 
the purposes of the programs, and a formulation of possible improvements. 


* See also Item 369 in the list of selected references appearing in the June, 1933, 
number of the School Review and Item 298 in the September, 1933, number of the Ele- 
mentary School Journal. 


€ducational TAritings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The course of study in English in the University High School of the University 
of Chicago.—It is a rare privilege to see the program of high-school English 
whole; to sense the relation of its manifold activities to the ultimate objectives 
toward which it moves; above all, to have it laid out before us, interpreted, and 
illuminated by those who understand its full purpose and meaning. Such a 
privilege is ours through the contribution of Miss Shepherd and Professor Ly- 
man, assisted by their colleagues in the University High School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, in a descriptive monograph! recently published. 

The volume presents, in the first place, a detailed prospectus of courses, 
accompanied by illustrative units, completely developed with parallel columns 
for subject matter and references, required and supplementary activities, and 
objectives stated in terms of understandings, skills, and appreciations. Lists of 
books suitable for classroom libraries appear with each unit. 

The monograph is, however, much more than an illustrative course of study. 
Its helpfulness to the individual teacher lies in the clarity with which goals are 
marked and highways mapped. One follows in admiration the finely articulated 
program, every activity of which leads specifically to an end in view. The pro- 
gram in language, for instance, develops gradually from the grammar and usage 
of the earlier years, through the application of practical language tools in ‘“‘Com- 
munity-Life English,” to the individualized instruction of the Junior and Senior 
years, the whole paralleled by both creative and informative writing in all sub- 
jects of study throughout every year of the course. Special classes in corrective 
English, a plan of deferred credit in English usage, and the guidance program in 
English expression, together with an elective course in creative writing, insure 
both maintenance of skills and an outiet for the creative abilities of the superior 
pupil. 

In the program of reading and literature, also, skills developed in the earlier 
grades are applied in the course ‘‘Community-Life English” in the Sophomore 


* Edith E. Shepherd, Harold A. Anderson, Gladys Campbell, Russell Thomas, and 
Arthur E. Traxler, with the co-operation of R. L. Lyman, English Instruction in the 
University High School. Publications of the Laboratory Schools of the University of 
Chicago, No. 4. Chicago: Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1933. 
Pp. x+178. $1.50. 
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year and are utilized constantly in the Junior and Senior courses in ‘‘World- 
Literature by Types” and ‘‘Epochs in English Literature,” the latter including 
both English and American materials. The work of the first three years lays 
emphasis primarily on the content and the message of the literature read; that 
of Grades XI and XII, on trends in literary history and the principles of literary 
art. Extensive reading, encouraged throughout the entire program, parallels 
the out-of-school experiences of boys and girls. On the other hand, much class 
time is devoted to the interpretation with pupils of “‘literature that is somewhat 
above their unaided capacities” (p. 6). 

It is to be expected that certain of the materials used in the English courses 
in the University High School will be but poorly adapted to the capacities and 
interests of the secondary-school population as a whole. It is natural, also, that 
teachers in such an institution should have literary standards beyond the power 
of the average pupil to achieve. There is nothing, however, in the method em- 
ployed nor in the major objectives proposed which is beyond the accomplish- 
ment of any public high school with teachers who are reasonably well trained 
and impelled by the desire to be of real service to the individual boy and girl. 

No teacher can afford to miss the challenge and the vision which this mono- 
graph presents. By its clearly-defined and well-ordered program of expressional 
guidance, by its marked spirit of co-operation among all departments of the 
school in the development of a carefully articulated program of both reading and 
expression, and by its comprehensive mapping of the broad field of secondary- 
school literature and composition, it goes a long way toward giving to ‘‘this 
indefinable activity we call English” something which approaches tangible 


form. 
Dora V. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Two books on talking pictures in education.—Two recent books on the use of 
sound pictures in schools present widely different aspects of the subject. If a 
person is interested in experimental procedures in education, the techniques used 
by Rulon! to secure matched groups, satisfactory instructional materials, and 
suitable tests are worthy of attention. On the other hand, if one is not familiar 
with the methods used in producing, selecting, or presenting such pictures, com- 
prehensive directions are offered by Devereux.? 

Rulon reports on the investigation of the use of sound motion pictures in 
science-teaching conducted jointly by the Graduate School of Education and the 
University Film Foundation at Harvard University. This experiment was 
financed by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Rulon 


‘Phillip Justin Rulon, The Sound Motion Picture in Science Teaching. Harvard 
Studies in Education, Vol. XX. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1933. Pp. xii+236. $2.50. 

2 Frederick L. Devereux, The Educational Talking Picture. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xiv+222. $2.00. 
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concludes that previous studies indicate that the important merits of motion- 
picture technique are the clarity of presentation, the diversity of experimental 
clues which make subject matter more comprehensible, and the permanence of 
impressions gained. 

For this study three matched groups were selected. Many factors related to 
probable achievement were equated. The film group studied a textbook supple- 
mented by films. The control group studied the textbook only. The zero group 
was uninstructed and was used to establish a reference point or zero since their 
score on tests was the result of zero instruction. Of equal importance to the ex- 
perimenters were the problems of constructing a new textbook in general sci- 
ence, amply illustrated, and producing a new series of sound pictures. The au- 
thor emphasizes the fact that films are used to supplement and not to supplant 
books in schools. For this reason, this experiment involves considerable over- 
lapping between films and textbooks. 

The tests used were objective achievement tests of a pictorial nature, as well 
as verbal tests, deleted of material which uninstructed eighth-grade children 
could answer. Two forms were used alternately for testing immediate gains and 
amounts of retention. These tests were carefully analyzed to distinguish be- 
tween rote and eduction items. The experiment shows that the use of sound 
films as supplementary material yields appreciable improvement in achieve- 
ment both in immediate and delayed results. The superiority of the classes 
using physiography films over their control groups was greater than that of the 
biology classes over their corresponding control groups. This finding shows that 
the results of using educational sound pictures depends to a considerable extent 
on the excellence of the film presentation. 

One adverse criticism of this report is that the author fails to record the type 
of projection equipment used and does not describe the conditions in the class- 
rooms in which the pictures were shown. A bibliography and complete appen- 
dixes are furnished. 

More generally practical in its outline is the book by Devereux. Two points 
of view are developed. The first part presents the fundamental bases of the 
production of educational talking pictures and has a special appeal for adminis- 
trators of colleges, larger school systems, and organizations concerned with the 
possibilities of utilizing educational talking pictures. The second part treats the 
practical problems involved in the efficient use of audio-visual aids of all types 
and should interest the principal of the school, persons preparing for the position 
of director of the audio-visual department, and classroom teachers at all levels. 

The production of educational sound pictures involves the co-ordination and 
the integration of the efforts of an educational research staff with those of the 
picture director and his production crew. The same principles which guide 
these workers in the production of talking pictures form suitable standards for 
the selection of the finished product. For example, the effect of having an un- 
seen speaker talking about some unrelated idea is unsatisfactory from either 
standpoint. Consequently, throughout both production and selection, whether 
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it be in the objectives aimed at, the arrangement and development of the con- 
tent, the general effectiveness, or the technical audio-visual elements of a pic- 
ture, the guiding principles are the same. 

The standards for the study guide used in conjunction with talking pictures 
are not so readily perceived as are the standards of selection. Validity of the 
material, compact organization, unit type of organization, integrative function 
of the guide, and co-ordination of the guide with the picture are some elements 
to be considered when selecting materials. 

The first section of this book also includes a review of the major educational 
experiments concerned with the appraisal of talking pictures and suggests fields 
for future research. 

The second portion concerns the utilization of talking pictures for adult edu- 
cation and college classes as well as for elementary- and secondary-school pupils. 
The possibilities of mass instruction and the problems of space, equipment, and 
operation of such equipment are analyzed, and it is shown that the production of 
a local school program involves administrative, educational, and mechanical 
services which must be well organized. One chapter is devoted to school-build- 
ing requirements and another to the types of equipment and standards for their 
selection. This portion of the book contains suggestions which are both explicit 
and practical. Several illustrations and charts add materially to the excellence 


of the presentation. 
F. EINBECKER 


DEERFIELD SHIELDS HIGH SCHOOL 
HIGHLAND Park, ILLINOIS 


Commercial education at the secondary level—A very valuable book on the 
subject of the commercial curriculum! comes from the pen of Professor Nichols, 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. Among the excellent points 
to be noted in this book are the following: a broad point of view on commercial 
education, which places as much, if not more, emphasis on social and economic 
values and consumer education as on the mere vocational training of the past; 
a discussion of recent changes in educational theory; a broad definition of 
commercial education; a presentation of the need for greater co-operation be- 
tween commercial education and vocational education than that previously 
found; a list of basic factors for commercial-curriculum construction; a set of 
criticisms of commercial education by employers, by school men, and by leaders 
in commercial education; emphasis on the importance of guidance as a function 
of commercial education; and an evaluation of certain suggested core subjects in 
the commercial curriculum. 

The author states that no technical commercial subject may be justified as a 
core subject. Instead, he suggests English, social science, a year of mathematics, 


t Frederick G. Nichols, Commercial Education in the High School. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1933. Pp. xxii+514. $3.00. 
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and a year of general science. No foreign language is recommended. The com- 
mercial core subjects should be of the socio-business nature. The author evalu- 
ates the offerings and the achievements of the modern specialized high schools 
of commerce, suggesting that such schools have not lived up to the promises 
made for them and challenging their right to claim superiority. Finally, he 
makes some recommendations for the commercial curriculum in the small high 
school, stating that the small school cannot hope to provide an adequate com- 
mercial curriculum, and recommends either that rural children be transported 
to county high schools or city schools for business education or that business 
education for these children be postponed until there are adequate means of 
providing it. He doubts whether any small school should offer stenography but 
recommends junior business training, clerical practice, and possibly some type- 
writing and bookkeeping. He makes one point of special merit, namely, that the 
general values which teachers of commerce have claimed for bookkeeping, 
stenography, and other subjects are not ordinarily achieved because they are 
sought indirectly. He states that, if such values are to be secured, they must be 
sought directly. 

Some points on which the reviewer differs with the author are as follows: 
Nichols tends to define commercial education in terms of vocation only and 
seems to consider such education chiefly from the point of view of the large 
high school, although he admits that half or more of the commercial pupils of the 
country are in small schools. Further he states that departments of commercial 
education have suffered because dull pupils have been widely recommended to 
take commercial education, and he suggests that, as a whole, the pupil ability 
in the commercial department is inferior to that in the academic department. 
Such suggestions seern to the reviewer to lack justification inasmuch as numer- 
ous available studies on the relative intelligence of commercial and non-commer- 
cial pupils show no decided differences in mental ability. Finally, while Nichols 
advocates guidance and tryout, he fails to do more than to emphasize their im- 
portance, whereas teachers in general like to have specific suggestions for pro- 
viding guidance. 

The book as a whole provides a philosophy of commercial education which, 
while not acceptable to anyone in every point (What philosophy could be?), is of 
tremendous value for its development of a central core of accepted ideas for 
commercial teachers in training as well as for its clarification of disputed points. 
It should be of great value as a textbook in the training of commercial teachers 
in colleges and universities as well as a guide to teachers and administrators. 


E. G. BLACKSTONE 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Recent developments in the teaching of first-year Latin—The General Report 
of the Classical Investigation (1924) has had great influence on the teaching of 
Latin. This report recommended that the chief aim of Latin instruction should 
be the reading and comprehension of Latin and that this reading ability should 
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be brought about by a functional rather than a formal knowledge of the ele- 
ments of Latin (vocabulary, forms, and syntax). Abundant easy Latin reading 
material was to be provided for the pupils from the very start. Since the ap- 
pearance of this report many first-year Latin books have been published which 
have endeavored to accomplish these aims. Two of these first-year Latin books" 
go a step farther than do most of their predecessors. Both books frankly place 
the chief emphasis on reading Latin, and they provide properly-graded reading 
material in abundance in order that the pupils may learn to read by reading. 
The book by Carr and Hadazsits, according to the Preface, contains seventy-five 
pages of connected Latin, and a rough count of the material furnished by Grin- 
stead and McDuffee shows at least seventy-five pages. It is the thesis of both 
books that reading ability is dependent on the acquisition of a large passive 
vocabulary and on a recognition knowledge of forms. The authors recognize the 
difference between the ability to reproduce a word or form in writing or speaking 
a foreign language and the ability to recognize a word or form for the purpose of 
reading a language. Both books have relatively few English sentences to be 
turned into Latin and often use completion exercises for drill on certain inflec- 
tional endings and case uses. The book by Carr and Hadzsits has no lesson 
vocabularies, and the Preface states that in the experimental edition there 
was not even a general vocabulary. Such grammatical rules as are given are 
always presented after the pupil has met the various case and mood uses in con- 
nected Latin, and the pupil is encouraged and helped to discover for himself in 
his reading the syntactical principles. Not until the pupil has repeatedly met 
the inflectional endings in the Latin reading is he given aid in organizing them 
into paradigms. So far as this reviewer could discover, nothing is said in Carr 
and Hadzsits about translating Latin into English. In fact, the authors state 
that the reading material has been carefully graded in vocabulary and sentence 
structure in order that the pupil may develop a progressive ability to read Latin 
as Latin and in the Latin order without resorting to transverbalization or trans- 
position. Grinstead and McDufiee do not go this far. They advise that transla- 
tion be used only after the pupil has thoroughly grasped the meaning of the 
Latin passage and that it be used as an exercise in English, not in Latin. They 
also make considerable use of questions on comprehension to show whether the 
meaning of the Latin has been understood. 

As the title of their book might indicate, Carr and Hadzsits stress the oral 
use of Latin—something to be heard and said as well as read. The dialogue form 
is much used, especially in the first half of the book. This oral approach to Latin, 
it seems to the reviewer, is the feature which most distinguishes this textbook 
from the other. It must be clearly borne in mind that the so-called ‘‘direct 
method”’ of teaching Latin is not being advocated, that the aim is to read Latin, 
t a) Wilbert Lester Carr and George Depue Hadzsits, The Living Language: A Latin 


Book for Beginners. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1933. Pp. x+404. $1.36. 
b) Wren Jones Grinstead and Walter V. McDuffee, A First Book in Latin. New 
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not to speak it. However, Professors Carr and Hadzsits feel that the oral ap- 
proach is the best way to get a language feeling and a habit of reading Latin as 
Latin. The reviewer is much interested in such a point of view and hopes that 
objective evidence as to the outcome of this method in actually bringing about 
a reading ability in Latin may soon be available. (The so-called ‘‘Cleveland 
method” in use for a number of years in the Cleveland high schools uses an oral 
approach for the teaching of Latin. It is claimed that two or three times as 
much Latin is read in classes taught by this method as is translated by the ordi- 
nary class. See F. S. Dunham, ‘‘The Oral Method in Latin as Applied to the 
Teaching of Comprehension,” Classical Journal, XX [January, 1925], 226-35; 
E. B. deSauzé, ““A Pedagogical and Psychological Basis for a First-Year Latin 
Course,” Classical Journal, XXI [April, 1926], 489-96; and H. M. Chesnutt, 
M. W. Olivenbaum, and N. P. Rosebaugh, The Road to Latin. Philadelphia: 
John C. Winston Co., 1932.) 

The outstanding feature of the Grinstead and McDuffee book is its organiza- 
tion into units of learning. The authors state in their Preface that, as an impor- 
tant and unique application of this subordination of formal to functional learn- 
ing, noun forms are first learned a case at a time in all declensions and the treat- 
ment of verb forms is on the same principle. Each unit of learning has clearly 
stated functional objectives and includes exercises and lessons carefully and 
economically planned for the attainment of the aims. 

Both books give ample drill and review material for both functional and 
formal knowledge of the vocabulary, forms, and constructions found in the 
reading material. In Carr and Hadzsits each of the seven parts closes with a 
“‘Comprehensive Review” and a ‘‘Comprehensive Test,” and every Fdbula has 
an accompanying work unit. Thirty-five mastery tests are scattered throughout 
the book. Grinstead and McDuffee introduce review and drill exercises in every 
lesson. There are also unit reviews for each unit and general reviews at the end 
of the sixth and the twelfth units. 

The vocabularies in both books seem well chosen. Carr and Hadzsits include 
all the words but one (é used as a conjunction) found in Hurlbut and Allen’s 
vocabulary for first-year Latin, and their total of 1,400 different words in the 
reading material includes 78 per cent of those in the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board’s word list for the first two years of Latin. Both books first introduce 
the words in familiar context rather than in associated pairs. (We have no ob- 
jective data which convincingly show whether foreign-language words should be 
first met in context or in associated pairs. A discussion of the evidence on this 
problem will be found in an article by this reviewer entitled ‘‘Some Needed 
Research in the Teaching of Latin” soon to appear in the Classical Journal.) 

The Latin reading material in both books has largely to do with Rome and 
the Romans, touching on their history, life, mythology, etc. The relation of 
Latin to English is called to the attention of the pupils both by explanations and 
by exercises performed by the pupils themselves. Several Latin songs are in- 
cluded in each book, and the usual grammatical appendixes and general vocabu- 
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laries are provided. Both books are well illustrated, Grinstead and McDuffee 
making use largely of photographs and Carr and Hadzsits of drawings. Carr 
and Hadzsits’ book is the more concise of the two and appeals to the reviewer as 
a somewhat easier book to teach. Both books, however, have been tried out suc- 
cessfully with a large number of pupils. 

Some teachers who are not convinced of the desirability of functional teach- 
ing and wide reading of easy Latin will probably criticize these books, especially 
that by Carr and Hadzsits, on the ground that they are too easy and do not pay 
enough attention to formal grammar and inflections. However, results are what 
count. If reading ability is the chief objective and if these books under good 
teachers accomplish this aim, as measured by objective standardized tests on 
Latin comprehension, they are fulfilling their purpose. The whole subject of 
Latin pedagogy is filled with bristling problems. These books attack these prob- 
lems skilfully and courageously, and, if they are more successful in bringing 
about a reading ability in Latin than are other more conservative first-year 
Latin textbooks, we shall be better able to answer the following controversial 
questions: (1) Can new Latin words be most effectively learned in familiar con- 
text or in associated pairs? (2) Does the functional or the formal method of 
teaching the elements of Latin best bring about a reading knowledge of Latin? 
(3) How effectively does an ‘‘oral” method bring about a reading knowledge of 
Latin? (4) Does the extensive writing of Latin have much influence in bringing 
about reading ability in Latin? (5) What should be the “‘density”’ of the Latin 
reading material, that is, the number of new words in a thousand Latin words 
in running discourse? (6) Is translation into English necessary in order to com- 
prehend Latin satisfactorily? (7) Is a large passive vocabulary and recognition 
knowledge of forms sufficient to acquire a good reading knowledge of Latin? 
(8) If Latin is to be functionally taught and learned, is it necessary that the 
material in the Latin textbooks be organized into units, each of which is de- 
signed to develop an elementary control of a particular type of Latin or Latin of a 


particular level of difficulty? 
Mark E. HutcHINson 


CoRNELL COLLEGE, MT. VERNON, Iowa 


A new edition of a well-known Spanish textbook.—One of the incidental but, to 
judge by the tendency in textbook publication, important results of some of the 
investigations in the field of language pedagogy has been the tendency toward the 
two-volume series. The Ullman and Henry offering in Latin, the Smith-Roberts 
works in French, and the present two-volume revision of Torres’ Essentials of 
Spanish' are examples. There is considerable to be said for this type of organiza- 


t Arturo Torres, Essentials of Spanish (Two-Volume Edition by Nina Lee Weisinger 
and Roberta King): Vol. I, pp. xiv-+332, $1.12; Vol. II, pp. xiv-+392, $1.20. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1932. 
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tion, one of the principal advantages being a calculated continuity which is not 
entirely dependent on the skill of the teacher. 

The revision of Torres’ Essentials of Spanish, which in the original was well 
received and went through a number of editions, has been done by Nina Lee 
Weisinger and Roberta King. The purposes of the two-volume edition, as 
stated in the Preface, are: (1) to preserve the general plan of the original vol- 
ume; (2) to provide for a steady but moderate infiltration of new material; (3) to 
afford considerable opportunity for reading; (4) to provide a great deal of mate- 
rial for memory work and practice in silent reading by the use of short poems, 
anecdotes, proverbs, riddles, and brief international items; (5) to include new- 
type exercises in recognition and comprehension; and (6) to include collateral 
reading in English of a cultural sort. 

Beginning with a lesson on pronouns after the usual preliminary section on 
pronunciation, etc., Volume I presents by easy gradations and carefully articu- 
lated exercises the articles, simple forms of the indicative, adjectives, numeration 
and dating, radical and orthographic changing verbs, idioms, and the condition- 
al mood, and concludes the formal lessons with work on the preterit tense. 
Volume II begins with a good review of Volume I, which could also serve as a 
review for transfer pupils having had beginning work with another textbook. 
Volume II continues with considerable material on somewhat more difficult 
grammatical points, such as comparisons of inequality and equality, indirect 
objects to denote possession, etc., the passive voice and reflex passive, irregular 
forms, apocopation of adjectives, various uses of the infinitive, the subjunctive in 
regular and irregular verbs, sequence of tenses, and gerunds. The foregoing list 
of topics is obviously not entirely complete but gives some notion of the general 
sequence of materials. 

The reading exercises are rather well organized and make a functional use of 
the vocabulary presented. The authors have succeeded fairly well in avoiding 
the fatuous, trivial, and inconsequential material frequently thrown together 
for drill in reading. The vocabulary as a whole is well selected, containing many 
words ‘‘among the thousand of highest merit”’ on the Buchanan list. These lat- 
ter are indicated by an asterisk. 

Two suggestions might be offered, which, however, bear on points subject to 
personal opinion. First, the reviewer has something of a feeling against the 
mixture of Spanish and English in comparable headings. For example, a lesson 
will read: ‘‘Section 1, Pronunciacién; Section 2, Verbs; Section 3, Exercises; 
Section 4, Word Review; Section 5, Vocabulario.” All these headings are of 
approximately equal difficulty and might well be introduced in Spanish in one 
lesson and retained consistently. It is admittedly impossible to employ the di- 
rect method from beginning to end in the writing of a textbook, because many 
adoptions would be lost, if for no other reason. However, the indiscriminate ad- 
mixture of the two languages in explanatory exercises is questioned by some 
teachers. Second, more etymological and derivative material could have been 
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included, perhaps in the second volume. Good material on word study is given 
in Spanish in Volume I. 
All in all, this revision should be well worth the effort expended, and the new 
edition should enjoy an enthusiastic reception by teachers of Spanish. 
F. F. Powers 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Home economics for junior high schools —Pioneers in home economics were 
remarkable in their ability to see its varied implications. Its scientific basis, 
aesthetic aspects, economic and sociological relations were all included in their 
thought of its possibilities and obligations. Their aim, explicitly stated, was the 
crystallization of a science of controllable environment, with the ultimate pur- 
pose of enriching homes and home life. Unfortunately, home economists gen- 
erally have not, until recently, come into full realization of their heritage. Part- 
ly because home economics was introduced into public schools to parallel manual 
training, emphasis was placed too exclusively on construction activities. The 
tendency was to present laboratory exercises in which food was cooked and gar- 
ments were made and to consider such work the whole of home economics. This 
procedure was followed under the impression that the pupil’s work in this field 
must be made practical. School administrators frequently discounted the 
teacher who ‘“‘wasted time’ in presenting subject matter, commonly called 
“‘theory.”” Home economics was on the highroad to becoming as formalized as 
traditional arithmetic. 

Because many teachers had taught skills exclusively, these were discredited. 
The pendulum swung too far. Both skills and subject matter are finding their 
rightful places. Values in both are appreciated. The conception of the pioneer 
leaders is being realized. Knowledge of underlying principles, the ability to 
evaluate and to choose wisely, appreciation of desirable attitudes and ideals in 
the conduct of the household and in family life are the larger goals that are being 
sought. Skills are not discounted but are being given their proper place in the 
general scheme. 

Today there is no dearth of textbooks dealing with construction in clothing 
and with preparation of food. The present need is for help in bringing into cor- 
rect perspective the social, the economic, and the philosophical aspects of sub- 
ject matter in home economics at all levels. A distinct contribution is made in a 
trilogy of textbooks in home economics for the junior high school.t The authors 
have been associated with the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago. 
The method of presentation adheres rather strictly to that outlined in The Prac- 
tice of Teaching in the Secondary School by Henry C. Morrison. Units are outlined 
in columns under the main divisions of ‘‘Understanding” and “‘Assimilated Ex- 
perience.”’ The latter is further divided into ‘‘Information” and ‘‘Student Ac- 
tivities.”” The textbook suggests pretest, presentation, and assimilation, accord- 

* Mata Roman Friend and Hazel Shultz, Junior Home Economics: Living in Our 
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ing to the accepted procedure in the Morrison plan of instruction. One volume 
deals with clothing, another with food, and a third is entitled Living in Our 
Homes. All are directed toward helping girls adjust themselves to their environ- 
ments. 

The book on clothing includes a unit on grooming and clothing selection. A 
discussion is given of beauty in dress and its relation to color and design, and in- 
teresting illustrations of both historic and modern costumes are included. The 
second unit develops the subject of appropriate clothing and its relation to fash- 
ion in different periods. A large portion of this book is devoted to a study of 
fabrics: their qualities, production tests, uses, cost, and available varieties. Care 
of clothing is dealt with in a practical manner and in considerable detail. One of 
the most important chapters presents the girl’s relation to spending, with em- 
phasis on attitudes and evaluations. A minimum of space is devoted to construc- 
tion processes. 

The volume on food is divided into three main divisions of approximately 
equal length. Food preparation is first presented in breakfast, luncheon, and 
dinner units, the planning of suitable menus being given major consideration. 
Nutrition is the subject of the second unit. Line drawings in cartoon style are 
cleverly used. The manner in which the authors present this subject is especially 
appropriate for children of the junior high school age, the authors displaying 
much ingenuity in their methods of arousing interest. The final section deals 
with questions of choosing foods in the market and presents pertinent factual 
material in readily usable form. 

Meal service is not given in connection with the meals but is presented in the 
third book of the series, a sequence which some would question. Possibly table 
service might better have been an integral part of the meal unit. 

The third volume opens with co-operation as a separate unit. An attempt is 
made to help the girl realize what her home has done for her and what she in 
turn can do to help bring pleasure to her family. In this section the care of 
younger children receives considerable attention and includes a study of infant 
hygiene, the baby’s social environment, toys, and stories. The girl’s room is the 
subject of the next division, which provides an opportunity to present home fur- 
nishing and home care. The unit on play in the home is a much-needed unit and 
is given excellent treatment. A unit on pleasure in food completes the book. 

The books are generously illustrated. Questions are introduced throughout 
the text. These are numbered, indented, and set in smaller type than the text. 
Suggestions are given for additional problems suitable for further study by 
brighter pupils or by classes that make more rapid progress than the average. 
A bibliography, explicit in reference to chapter, is given at the end of each divi- 
sion. These books are elementary, being adjusted to the needs of sixth- or sev- 
enth-grade pupils. Adherence to a particular system of instruction is marked 
throughout, and the best results could be obtained only by a teacher who under- 
stood the Morrison plan of instruction. 

ErFiE I, RAITT 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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